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INTRODUCTION. 


To the KNOWLEDGE and usE of 
. 
| Rendered eaſy and familiar to any Capacity. 


Teaching thoſe who are totally unacquainted ä 

with Maps and GroGRAPHY, an ample 
2 of both in a few Hours, without 
the Afiftance of a MasTER; 

„ rn | 

Clear and Philoſophic ExPLANATION. 7. of 0 | 
fine Effects of Nature. and the. Phænomena 
of the Heavenly Bodies, as _ appear in 
different Countries. 


Intended as a rational Wa e and Improvement, i 
for young Ge nTLEMEX and LADIESs. 


| Illuſtrated with accurate. Mars and Wee 4 
The THIRD EDITION. 
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5 ro WHICH 18 ADDED, . 
An A_P-P-EM.D-1: X, 
| CONTAINING 4 


5 TORE SoLAnDER and Mr. Wants . 
5 a to the SOUTHERN eee, e | 


h AND ALSO - 
Some Lage; Diſcoveries near the NORTH POLE : 
f „ 7 + .: 


Ongnnyarions Aſtronomical, Philoſophical, and 
| Us —— 
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Printed for the AuT#xoR, and fold by 8. Crowane,: 
in Pater-nofter- Row, and J. WALTSR, at Sie 
Croſs, 1774. 
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H E . of Geni us, 2 of 
true Greatneſs, ſo diſcoyerable. 


in your Royal mind, afford us every 


pleaſing hope, that your Highneſs | 
will one day become a generous Pa- 
tron of the Sciences and Liberal 
Arts. Impreſſed with this opinion, 


the Author of the following | Treatiſe . 


preſumes to lay it at your Royal 
feet: Geography, moſt illuſtrious 
PRINCE, 8 a diſtinguiſhed rank 
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; 8 Ho Sciences ; ito this we are bs 
indebted for the pleaſing knowledge 


we acquire of that Globe, and its 


materials; Which We. inhabit. Fo .- 


this we are beholden for a view 8 


thoſe Seas, Lakes, and Iſlands, which 
ſerve no leſs for utility, than to em- 
belliſh and diverſify this terraqueohs 5 


Nurſery for Man: Inſomuch, that it 


is impoſſible for a thinking mind to 


poſſeſs only a ſuperficial knowledge 


of Geography, without being ſtruck. | 
with a veneration for chat Creator 
who ſpoke this World of Wonders 


into being. Such then being the im- 


portance of this Science to Man in 


general, how neceſſary it is for a 


Prince to be intimately acquainted * 


with it I will not preſume to ſuggeſt ; 
your Highneſſes Preceptors, and that 


Sire fo favoured by the Sciences, and 
beloved by his People, RR will anti- 


_— Oy OT Can 1 upon the 
< ſub- 
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'DE DICATION: [ry 


ſubject, and cauſe that eager deſire of 
knowledge you diſplay to be gratified 
with intellectual endowments of the 
I ſublime- kind. Vou are intereſted, 
moſt amiable PRINCE, in 2 conſider- = 
able part of the Globe ; the welfare 
of Europe is blended with that of 
your illuſtrious Family; a Political 
Diſaſter happening to Europe would © 
affect the happineſs of your Royal 
Houſe no leſs than a convulfive tre- 
mor of the Earth would give a ſhock 
to the inhabitants on its ſurface ; fo 
connected, therefore, with this Lower 
World, your Royal Highneſs can- 
not acquire too accurate a knowledge 
of a Science ornamental to you as a 
Prince, . and neceſſary to point out . 
the commercial ſyſtem England ſhould | 
purſue. If the following Treatiſe, 
Sir, ſhould afford the ſmalleſt aid to 
your Highneſs; if by embelliſhing 


the N and diveſting it of thoſe 
Kö; 2 00. 


e hs to luna 
© | Youth, the path to Knowledge ſhould 


be rendered eaſy to your H ighneſs, 
the Author has his reward; and if 


his prayers could prevail to Heaven, I | 


they would be, that the thoray path 

of Life, as well as Knowledge, 
might, for the benefit of all who 
ſtand in {Relation to your Royal 
: TRI 5 be ſtrewed with Roſes, 


1 have the ; Honour to be, 
d it pleaſe YOUR ien, | 8 ; 


Your Highnefs's s devoted 
: And obliged humble Servant, | 


"0 


taſte for l and are willing to 
Le dhe bet principles thereof in the | 
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1 tant and very common, are but 
little underſtood. It has ever been the 
misfortune of thoſe who have profeſſed to 
lay down Rules for the attainment of 
them, to leave their Inſtructions enve- 

with difficulties, which if not ut- 
terly infuperable, at leaſt perplex and 


: 1 the learner from proceeding. 


To obviate every objection, and to re- 
move thoſe difficulties which hath fo long 
blocked the path of this uſeful Science, 
and retarded, if not wholly impeded, the 


Pupil in his progreſs, was the chief view 
in compiling ho i little Treatiſe; 
my preſent deſign chie 


regards thoſe 


cs who have LY 


Gentlemen and 
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AArs, although exceeding impor- 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 


moſt 8 and eaſy manner; now the 


firſt ſteps which Art ſupplies for advancing 
in this Sciense are Maps. 
It is no wonder that the Science of Geo- ; 


graphy has always been held in the higheſt 


regard, and looked upon as the moſt eſſen- 
tial and polite part o Education. For as 
nothing leſs is the object thereof than "the 
terraqueous Globe which Providence has aſ- 
_ figned for the habitation of the human 
race, and the ſcene of all their actions, 
what can more deſerve their notice and 
claim their firſt regard and knowledge 


than their native Earth? What can be 


more neceſſary than to look about them 
and ſurvey the various Scenery where they 
are deſtined to act their future parts of 
life ?— What more becoming a rational Be- 
ing, than to know where he is, and how : 
be ſtands related to and connected with 1725 
others of his Species on different and 
diſtant parts of the World? When we 
conſider the Magnitude, Figure, and Di- 
menſions of the Earth; the diviſions there - | 
of into Land and Water z the various 


forms and phznomena of each ; the diſ- 


tribution. of Land into original Nations, 
Countries, and Kingdoms; and each Na- 


tion particular ized by different Languages, 


Complexions, Manners, Cuſtoms, Govern-. 
| 1 ments 
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IN TRODUC TION, 
7 Gare and Commierce ; 15 lay, . alt 


lence and ſupineneſs in a Man not to have 
the (curioſity; of enquiring into and ſatisfyr 


ing himſelf in regard to ſuch Notians, | 


Age and Subjects as nat only na- 
turally give pleaſure to the mind, but are 


intimately related to our very Nature, 


Situation, and Fortune in Life, that diſ- 


tinguiſh Man from the prone and irrational 5 


Animal; that elevate and claſs us above 


the rude and unthinking Vulgar; and 


conſtitute that part of Erudition, which 


above all. others charaQterizes the Gentle- 
man and the Scholar. It is a Study both 


entertaining and uſeful to young Ladies, as 


well as to Gentlemen, and to all thoſe - 
who.are bred up to the learned profef- 1 


- fions. The Fair Sex may intermingle theſe 
' Amuſements with the operations of the 
Needle and the knowledge of a domeſtic 
life. In a word, this uſeful Science has 
| ever been held in the higheſt eſtimation 

in the moft refined Courts and politeſt 
Nations in the world, and is honoured at 
this time with peculiar attention by ſeveral. 
of the younger part of our preſent Illuf- 
trious Royal Family. But as the Eulogium 


of TY Ya Wen * the fub- 


8 and much more is conſidered, it muſt 
looked upon as a ſtrange kind of indo- 
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Climates, Dillaince and Extent: What Seas 


or Rivers ſurround, or are near them; as 


allo their particular Provinces, Cities, 
Towns, and other remarkable places, with 
their Capes, Harbours, &c. 

We thus from. ſtudies are enables to 
view all the world before us in miniature; 
can meaſure the exact diſtance from all the 
different parts of the Earth; can diſcover 
what parts thoſe people inhabit; who live. 
under the Equator, vulgarly called under the 
line, As allo thoſe under the Tropics and 
. Poles. As likewiſe the temperature of 
thoſe different Climates, whether hot, cold, 
or temperate, and will farther deſeribe to 
us thoſe uncheary Frigid Zones, where the 
mountains are perpetually covered with 
ſnow, and the Seas a vaſt plain of ice; we 
can inſtantaneouſly Yemove ourſelves from 
this dreary ſcene, and in the Torrid Zone 
diſcover thoſe hot Countries, where the 
Sun is pouring down his refulgent light, 


and that exceſſive heat, which difcolours - 
the ſcorched inhabitants, and by his bright 
preſence makes a perpetual Summer; and 
laſtly, we may view our more bappy Penne 5 
perate Zone, where the beautiful viciſfi- 


tudes of Summer and Winter, occaſion 


thoſe agreeable delightful variations, con- - 
ducive to our health, Profit and pleaſure.— 
2 J 


j 


| me Uo of % 3 
But to perform an this by the uſe of Maps, 


was not accompliſhed in one generation; it 


was not one age could bring this grand 


ſcience to any tolerable. perfection. But 


ſince the vaſt extent and increaſe of Com- 


merce, with the great improvements in Na- 


vigation, we have found out ſuch infalli- 


ble methods, by which our Maps may be 


perfectly delineated and truly corrected, ſo 


as moſt fait 
purpoſes. But as the uſe of Maps is a part 


and moſt eminently connected with chat 


inſtructive Science Geography, it will there- 


fore be neceſſary to explain ſome of the 
moſt material terms, uſed in that ſcience, 


to anſwer all the above. 


which will not only extend the ideas, but 
alſo tend greatly to facilitate our improve- 


„ 3 175 f : 9 
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Of the Zones 


2 G gnifies a Belt or Girdle ; ; 1 
here is 5 be underſtood a certain 
uantity of Land, included by one or two 


arallels. Now the number of Zones, , 


cographers have divided the Globe into, 
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15 perate, two Frigid * or Fr Zen 
Torrid. THC City 26 


and one 


The Torrid Zone is that 3 of earth; 
contained betwixt the two Tropics, viz. 
Cancer and Capricorn, being in breadth 47 
degrees, which is 3290 [Engliſh miles; 
upon this Zone or tract of earth, lies moſt 
part of Africa, a great part of Squth America, 


allo ſeveral Iſlands, as Java, Sumatra, St.: I 


Thomas, &c. The antients, both Philo- 


ſophers, Divines and Poets, counted this 


Zone altogether uninhabitable, by reaſon 


of the extream heat, and therefore termed 
it zmemperate, but later diſcoveries' have 


proved to the contrary. The inhabitants 
of this Zone are called Amphiſcians; be- 
cauſe they have their ſhadows both ways at 


Noon, that is, one part of the year it is 


toward the North, and the other 141 855 to- 


ward the South ⸗ 


The Temperate Zones are "thoſe Tpa Paces 
of Earth, included betwixt the An dies 
and Polar Cireles; the North temperate 
Zone being that portion of earth contained 
betwixt the Tropic of Cancer and _ 


Circle. The South temperate Zone, i 


that part or portion of earth, bounded 5 
the Tropic of Capricorn and Antartlic 
Circle; each of theſe Zones are in breadth 


43 degrees, that is, 3010 miles. In the 


Northern N nw lies almoſt all 
1 e 


— 


Bense 8 the North of o Africa as alfa 9 
conſiderable part of Aſia and America; 8 5 
Southern temperate, Zone is not ſo. well 
known to us, it being far diſtant from our 
habitation. Theſe Zones are termed em- 
berate, becauſe the Sun · beams being caſt ob- 
liquely, cannot create that excelſive heat, 
as they do where they fall perpendicular. 

They in ſome meaſure partake of the ex- 

tremities of heat and cold, e 
from the Torrid and Frigid Zones; thole - 

that inhabit in theſe Zones are called 
Heteroſcians, becauſe their ſhadows are but 
one way:? 

The Frigid: or. PG 3 EW] are 3 
two tracts of earth environed by the 1 

Polar Circles -p: that encloſed by 
Arctic Circle, is called the Nor 1 

Frigid Zone; the other encompaſſed b 

the Antarctic, is the Southern Frigid i 

7, Zone, their Diameter is 47 degrees, which 

15 3290 Engliſh miles. U nder the Northern. 

Zane, d part of the T: artarian Er „„ 
whether there is any land in the Southern 5 
Frigid Zone, is not as yet known to us 
that inhabit this part of the earth. The 

coldneſs of theſe eren is cauſed from the 
very oblique falling of che Sun's rays upon 

the Farth's ſurface, from which 5 . 

* ſo ſmall, thas: the heat ro * from 
ö him 
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him inthe warmeſt day they there have, 1 1s 
ſcarce ſufficient to melt the congealed rocks 


olf ice and ſnow. Thoſe that inhabit theſe 


parts of the earth, are called Perifcians 
becauſe their ſhadows are thrown quite 
round them, we are under great incon- 
viences ; F irt, by reaſon of the extream 
cold they ſuffer; and ſecondly, becauſe 
their whole year is but one day and night; 


for when the Sun is once riſen, he ſets not 


again for half a year together, and when 
* ets, riſes not again n 5 W a time. 
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JE . are ene ſpaces '6f 
Earth, limited by [two Parallels, 

lber from the equinoctial toward * 
Pole. The difference betwixt the Zones 
and Climates, is this: The principal office 
of the Zones is to diſtinguiſſi the quality of 
the air, in reſpect of heat and cold, and the 
alteration of ſhadows: But the office of the 
Climates is to ſhew: the rere difference 
in the length of the days and nights, as alſo 


the variation in um riſing: Oy ex I of nog 


i Binge E : 5 l __ 


"hoſe . live . E 


e day and night equal; But de 
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as to make the difference of the longeſt ar- 


tificial day, half an hour longer than it is, 


where the longeſt day is 12 hours and a half, 
there ends the firſt Climate, and there the 


ſecond begins; if therefore according to the 


encreaſe of days the Climates be reckoned, 


there will be 24 in each Hemiſphere, chat 


is, in all 48, counting no farther than the 


Polar Circles ; for the places in that Parallel 
of Latitude, coinciding with either Polar 
Circle, have their longeſt day above 24 


hours long. Now Geographers have given 
names toſeyeralinthe Northern Hemiſphere, 
and theſe names are taken from the moſt. 


famous places, through which the parallel 


Circles pals that bound them. As, Alexan- 


dria, Rhodes, Rome, Britain, Sc. 
The Southern Climates are dikinguiſhed 
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The” Proper of the feoeral Inhabitans . 
tie Earth, 


T*. 3 living jus under the 53 
I Equator, feel the greateſt heat, hav- 
mg two Summers, one in March, when the 


Sun paſſes the firſt part of Aries, the other 


in September, when he paſſes the frſt point 


of Libra; and has alſo two Winters, which 
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are gag he paſſes the firſt points of Cancer 
in June, and Capricorn in December, for 
then the Sun is fartheſt remote from thoſe 
people, (though not fo remote, but that 
their Winters are much hotter than our 
Summers; ) whence it is evident, their two 
Summers are our Spring and Autumn, 
and our Winter and Summer their two 
Winters; their Noon-ſhades' are thrown | 
both to the North and South, and ſome- 
times direttly under them, that is, they 
have none at all. Their artificial day is 
always juſt 12 hours long, they ſee the 
whole Phaznomena of the heavens ; for all 
the planets and ſtars to thoſe inhabitants, 
do ariſe, ' paſs' their Meridian, and let once 
a in 24 hon” 


' Secondly, For wol be inbabie 1 55 


i” the EquinoRtial and Tropic of Cancer, they 
have {ome ſeaſons as the former, viz. two 


Summers and two Winters; for the Sun 


twice a year paſſeth their Zenith; their 
Noon ſhadows are likewiſe thrown both to 


the North and South part of heaven, and 
ſometimes -, directiy under them, their 


longeſt day is loinething longer — 12 


hou . 
Thurdiy, The 1 nhabitants Fey the 


Tropic of Cancer, that is fuch people. that 
have 8 Zenith i in The : faid N have 
| the 


the 
juſt upon that Circle, have the Pole of the 
Ecliptic juſt in their Zenith, and conſe- 
quently the Eeliptic coinciding with their 


„„ OE I Bo % 
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"the Sun n once a year in their Zenith, 
and that is when he is in the firſt point of 
| "Cancer, they have but one Summer and one 
Winter; their Noon ſhadow is always to- 
ward the North, except wlien he is juſt in 
the Tropic, and then chere is none at all. 
err longeſt day is 13 hours 36 min. long. 


"Fourth," Thepeople that inhabit berwine 


1 the Tropic of Cancer, and the Arctic Circle, 


have the Sun never Vertical; their ſhadows - 


are always thrown toward the North, and 
their artificial a s is of all lengths, vie | 


from 1g hours Sd ff hours.”  _- 
Sh Wah, Thoſe that have their Zenith i in 
Artic" Circle, that is, ſuch who live 


Horizon, and” therefore the Tropic of 
Cancer wulthe all above the Horizon, and 


_ whs' Tropic of Capricorn quite under the 


Horizon, ſo that the Sun being in the firſt 


point of Cancer, their artificial day is juſt 


24 hours long, and their night but a mo- 
ment, ern Thadow is caſt you round | 
thin” 3502 420 1 

l Sixthly, The peo gle caliber beten 
the North Pole, and Arctic Circle, have theix 
Horizon cutting the Ecli ptic in two points, 


E 2 a certain Portion of it * diſtant 


B 5 from 


2 


ing to the portion of the Ec] 
(lets, being about one month long when the 


10 Nie Uk of Mops. 
from the 6rQ. x point - never 


ſets, but remains always above the Horizon; 
- whence it cometh to pals, that all the. time 
the Sun is paſling this portion of the Eclip- 


tic, they have continual. day and no night, 


the length of which i is more or leſs, - accord- 
ptic chat never 


ſaid portion is 30 degrees, two. months 
when the ſaid portion is 60 degrees, or two 


ſigns, and ſo on: That is, the, - when 


North, the longer day, till at laſt. 
come juſt under the Pole itſelf, ty hog 5 
whole year is but one day and night, each 
being half a year: In this polition alſo, 


there is a certain portion of the Ecliptic, 
4 equidiſtant from the fixſt point of Capricorn, 
that never riſes, or comes above the Hori- 
20n, ſo that during the time the Sun is 


paſſing the ſaid portion, there is perpetual 
e to theſe inhabitants, their den, 7 
ale. alſo projected quite round them. 

yr pen © As: for thole people (if any 


be) inhabiting juſt under che Pole, the, 


have the equingctial coinciding with their 


Horizon, and have always but the North» 
ern half of the Ecliptic above che Horizon, 


ſo that their year is but one natural day.as 


before was hinted; for when the Sun 


my the farſt — of ys then to thole 
: 7 -propee % 


people he wiles, and FOO not again Fl bs 
paſſes the firſt point of Libra, which is half 
a year aſter, they never ſee no more than 
half the havens at once, all the Southern 
Hemiſphere being totally obſcured from 
their ſight; hte ſhadow is likewiſe caſt 
clear round them, the end of 1 it 1 | 
* Segen e 0 


a 
2 — 9 — 
* 


8 ; : #. 
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HAT. we mean ** the „ Trapica are 
by thoſe that inhabit that part of the 
Earth, which is fituated 23+ degrees on 
either the North or South fide, the Equator, - 
or middle of the world. Thoſe North- 

ward are Arabia, the Mogut's Empire, the 
Hauanna, &c. Scuthward is Madagaſcar 
New Holland, &c. (all which may be ſeen 
in the Circular Map,) thoſe are ſaid to live 
under the Tropics.— In the above Map 
vou will find them marked by two curved 

. dotted Lines, and are the bounds of the 
San's progreſs, As that luminary does not 


extend further, either North or South, than 


theſe Circles, which makes our longeſt day 

and ſhorteſt night; the one being called the 
| T bie of Cancer, ien 1s the moſt 
B 6. | 5 


FEA 


— 
ge SL, * 
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Northern. — The other the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and is the moſt Southern 
Tropic, the Sun being in the former the 
21ſt of June makes Summer with us, and 
in the latter the 2 iſt of December, which 1s 
our Winter.. 
The Equator, is that addi Che of the 7 
Earth equal diſtant from both the North 
and South Poles; and is diſtinguiſhed in 
_ our Circular Mapby a broad line, marked 
in this manner: and extend 
directly acroſs the Map, all thoſe that in- 
habit theſe parts are extremely hot, and 
| have no variation in their day or night, EE: 
being always of an equal length, the Sun 
always riſing at 92 2 in the morning, and 
ſetting with them at fix in the evening; this 
line alſo divides ''the Globe into the 
Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres, and 
diſtinguiſhes the Sun's yearly path into the 
Summer and Winter half years; it repre- 
ſents in the Heavens that very Line or 
Cirele, which is the path of the Sun in 
thoſe two days in Spring and Autumn (i. e. 
about the middle of March and September) 


when the days and nights are of equal 


length. — Among all the Circles of the 
Globe, this is ſometimes eminently called, 


by Sailors Croſſing the Line. The 


p 5 8 1s wy om Serpentine Line 
* *” only” 


* 


| The Line, and paſſing over it at Sea 3 


into twelve equal parts, and each of thoſe into 


The Uk s Maps. 13 


"Ub EY quator in the middle, : aud i. 
"hs Sun's annwal or 17 2 5 


** 8 „ : K — a4 1 a 
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Explanation of the FronTIPLECE, 1 the 
Natural Deſcription of the Earth and bai I} 
— 0h delineated on Maps in General. | 


EL HE Earth may be vided into 5 

1 Natural or its Political parts. The 

one eillinckion is made by the God of Na- 

ture who created it: The other 4 men | 

| who inhabit 3 5 
The ſurface of Earth on + Which we dwell | 
is made up naturally of two parts. Each 

; of theſe. Elements have their various ports 4 


„ 


. The Edlipeie Line foptnſets that path in the 3 SN 
ee which the Sun ſeems to deſeribe by the 5 
Earth's annually revolving round it. It is divided 


thirty more correſponding to the twelve months, 

and the days of the months. The names and 
Characters of the twelve ſigns, with the time of 8 5 

Sur's entrance into each 1s as follow s - 5 | 
dries, Taurus. Gemini. | Cancer. . Firg go. nl, ; 


Mar.20. 4pr.20. May 21. Tones 22. Jah 23. Aug 23. 
Libra. Serie. Sgitariue. C apricormis: Atuarit. Pike. 
arts. O. 24. as, Petr. N Febr 20. 
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and ſubdiviſions, which are as yanoully | 
deſcribed on different Maps. 
Ihe Land is about one wi of the 
whole farface, and is generally divided into 
the following parts, i. e. an Hand, a Con- 
tinent, a Peninſula, an Iſfikmus, a Pro- 
montory, or a Coaſt. See a plain deſcrip- | 
tion of this in the plate Frontiſpiece. 
An and is a country or portion of 
land compaſſed about with Sea or other 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland in the 
Britiſh Seas ; Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, &c. in 
the Mediterranean Sea; the Illes of Wight ; 
of Angleſey ; of Man : as allo. Madagaſcar 
and { iy There are alſo Iſlands in Rivers. 
A Continent, properly ſo called, -is a 
large quantity of Land in which many 
reat Countries are joined together, and 
not ſeparated from each other by the Sea, 
- ſuch are Europe, Aſia, Africa.” This is | 
i ſometimes called the Main. Land. 
A Peninfula 1s a part of Land almoſt i in- 
compaſſed with 3 or which is almoſt 
an Iſland, except one narrov- part, by 
which it is join ws the Main- Land: Such 
is the Morea which joins to Greece; ſuch is 
Demmarſt; as joining to Germany, and Tau- 
rica Cherſonefus joining to Little Tartary near 
| Muſcovy ; and indeed Africa is but a large 
Peninſula joining to Afia, as alſo Jutland; 
the top of * and Moreau in * 
n 


An Ane is is a narrow „ neck of Land 
between two Seas, joinin a Peninſula 
to the Continent, as the Iſthmus of Darien 
or Panama, Which joins North. and South 
America: : The Iſthmus of Corinth, which 
joins the Marea to Greece: The Ilthmus of | 
Sues, which joins Africa to 
Promontory is a hill or Point of land. 
Draka out into the Sea; It is often 
called a Cape, ſuch is the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Cape Hard in the South 1 05 Hrica; the 
Land nd, p< the Lizzard Point are two 


* 


Capes at the Welt of England ; Cape *. 


nfterre on the Weſt of Spain, ; 4 

A Coaſt or Shore is all that Land that 
boarders upon the Sea, whether it be in 
Illands or Continents, as the Coaſt of 
France, the Coaſt of Barbary : Hence failing 
near the ſhore is called Coa/tng. . 

That part of the Land which is far 
diſtant _—_ the Sea is called the Inland 
We ds Theſe are the diviſions of the Land. 

"The Water! is divided into Rivers or Seas. 

A River is a ſtream of water which has 
es its beginning from a ſmall Spring 
or Fountain, whence it flows continually | 
e intermiſſion, and. empties. tle 

into ſome Sea, , But the word Sea, unplies 
a ay — quantity of water, and is diſtin- 
hed into Lakes, . 3 n 
Ls or the Oceans. 0 : 155 


— 
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The Ocean or the Main Sea is a vaſt 
e collection of water, which is not 
divided or ſeparated by Lands running be- 
tween: Such is the Atlantick or Weſtern 
Ocean, between Europe and America': The 
Ebern, or the Indian Ocean in the Eff. Indies: 
The Pacifick Ocean or South Sea, on the Welt | 
tide of America, &. i 
Wote, The variotis parts of this Octan 
or Main Sea, that border upon the Land, are 
called by the names of the Lands which 
lie next to it: So the Britſi Sea, the Irifh 
Sea, the | Ethiopian, . Sea, the French” and 
 Spany/t „ . 
A Lale is a large place Gruner incloſed 
all 8 with Land. and having not atiy 
viſible and open communication with the 
Sea: Such are the Caſpian Sea, or Lake in 
Aſia; the Lake Zaire in Africa, as ſome 
Maps deſcribe) and many others there 175 
in Europe and America, and eſpecially in 
Sweden and Finland, and on the Welt of | 
New England : Such allo is the Lake or Sea 
of Tiberias in the Land of Canaan, and the 
Dead Sea there, which" we read f in 
Scripture. e l 
A Gulf is a part of che Sea dt! is alme « 
incompaſſed with Land, or that runs up a 
gat way into the Land. = 
If this be very large it is rather called an 
Inland Sea: Such is the Batiick' Sea in "a 
" de 
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den, and the Euxine Sea between Europe 
and Aa; the Ægean Sea between Greece 
and Leſſer Aa; and the Mediterranean Sea 
between Europe and Africa, which is often 
in the Old Teſtament called the Great Sea. 
If it be a leſs part of the Sea thus almoſt 
1 between Land, then it is more 
uſually called a Gulf or Bay: Such is the 
Bay of Biſcay between France and Spain ; 
Such is the Gulf of Venice between Ita and 
Dalmatia: The Arabian Gulf, or the Red Sea 
between Afia and Africa: The Perſian Gil, 
between Arabia and Perſia: The Gulf or 
Bag, of Finland in the Ba tick Sea. 
If it be but a very ſmall part, r it 15 
were an Arm of the Sea t at runs but a : 
few miles between the Lad it is called a 
Creek. A Haven,” a Station, or à Road for 
"ſhips ; as Milford Haven in Wales; South- 
anton Haven in Hamgſſire, and buen 
more in every maritime Country. 
A Strait is a narrow part of the ele 
lying between two ſhores, whereby two 
Seas are joined together, as the Sound, 
which is the paſſage into the Baltick Sea 
between Denmark and Sweden: The Helle. 
pont and Boſphor us, which are two paſſages 
into the Euxine Sea, between Romania and 
the Leſſer Aſia: The Straits of Dover, be- 
tween the Britz/h Channel and the Cutan 
KL £ and the Straits o Gibraltar * 


PIs 4 


1 


J 
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the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, though 
the whole eee, Sea Is. ſometimes 
called the Srat..-: 5 

If we compare the various 1 of the 
"Lad with thoſe of the Water, there is a 
pretty analogy or reſemblance of one to 
the other, The deſcription of a Continent 
reſembles that of the Ocean, the one is a 


vaſt tract of land, as the other is of water. 


An Iſland incompaſſed with water reſem- 
bles a Lake incompaſſed with land. A 
Peninſula of land is like a Gulf or Inland | 
Sea. A Promontory or Cape at land is 
| like a Bay or Creek at Sea; and an Iſthmus, 
whereby two lands are joined, has the ſame 
relation to other Arkh of the Earth Me 
Strait has to the Sea or Ocean. 5 
Let us now take notice by — =, 
"ah various parts of -Land or Water are:de- 


ſeribed in a Map, and in what manner 


they are ne See he: Map 1 in the 


* rontiſpiece. 7 5 

Slcea is generally left 28 an mot er 
except where there are Rocks, Sands, or 
: 3 en of Water, or Wind de- i 
1icrib 


Rocks - are f Roo tl Wade like little 
; pointed: things ſlicking up ſharp in the Sea. 
Sands or Shelves are denoted by a great 
heap ol little points placed in the 


hal Sand, a they haye * ar 


- 
. 
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1 + 19 
| to lie EE Ocean, by ſounding or fathom- 


ing the depths. ..Currents: 'of Malen are 


deſcribed by ſeveral long crooked parallel 
ſtrokes imitating a Current. The Cour/e 


97 Winds is repreſented by the heads of 
_ _ Arrows, pointing to that "Coalt. toward 


Which the wind/blows. 
The Land is divided or Aiſtingy iſhed 


; 2 the Sea by a thick ſhadow, made of 


ſhort ſmall Strokes to repreſent the Shores 
or Coaſts, whether of Iſlands or Conti - 
nents, Kc. and it is uſually filled with 
names of Kingdoms, Provinces, Cities, 


Towns, Monntains, | Foreſts, Rivers, Sc. 


which are deſcribed in this manner, vz. 
Kingdoms or Provinces are divided from 
one another by a row of ſingle points, and 


they are oſten painted or 2 with 
diſt inet colours. Cities or Great Towns 


are made like little houſes: with a ſmall 
circle in the middle of them. - Leſſer Fowns 


or Villages are marked only 845 ſuch A 


ſmall circle. Mountains are imitated in 


the form of little: riſing Wilen Foreſts 


are repreſented: by à collection of little 
Trees. Small 95 are deſcribed by a 
ſingle, crooked, waving Line; and larger 


- Rivers by ſuch a wauving or curling double 
Line made ſtrong and black. The mouths 


of large Rivers, where they empty them- 


Fond: into the Gon, are repreſented ſome- 


times 


PE, 
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times: as curbents of Water, ay ſeveral 
parallel crooked Lines. ett 3: on 
1 ſhould add this alk That in large 
Maps you find the Mariners Compaſs 
_ figured in ſeveral parts, and the Lines of it 
are drawn out to a great length toward all 
parts of the world, on purpoſe to ſne how 
any part of the Earth or Sea ſtands ſituated 
with regard to any other part; and this 1s 
called its Bearing, by which you = 
know what places bear Eaſt, Weſt, North L 
or South from the place where you are, or 
at what other intermediate points of the 
compaſs they lie. The North is generally 


deſcribed by a Flower de Luce, and the alt 


frequently 858 4 Croſs. NR 
Mliaps are generally e as to 8 5 
the North jult ſtanding before the face: 
Then the Eaſt is at the right hand, and 


the Weſt at the left: And thus uſually the 


names and words are written to be read 


from the Weſt to the Eaſt. This is ob- 
ſerved i in large Maps, and it ſhould be the 

_ + ſame in ſmall ones; for when a Map of a 
Country is drawn in any other form, ſo 
that the North does not lie juſt before us, 

and the Eaſt to our right hand, it _— 
0 great confuſion to the learner, and te 


en roobfounds: the eye and imagination 
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18 We Sniſhed 10 Natu ral | Divifang N bn . 
ke Surface of - the Earth, we come 
no to conſider how it is divided Foliti- 

5 cally by Men who inhabit it. „„ 
„ In this ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed into 1 3 
quarters, into Empires, Kingdoms, States, | 
TY Commonwealths, Principalities,  Duke- _ 
: _ doms, - | Provinces, Counties, / Cities, Towns, 
? 24 Villages, Heme 
The Earth is firſt divided zntey fag Es y FR 
| parts or quarters, which are called e bo 
5 Aa, Africa, and America. 18 
. "Europe is divided from Africa, 8 boch „ 
0 5 5 od, on the South fide by the Mediterranean'' 
i On its Eaſtern fide it is divided from 
fa by a Line drawn on the Ealt fide of 
5 Candia or Crete, paſſing up the Ægean Sea, 

+ and: through the Propontis into the Euxine \- 1 
or Black Sea, and from thence through „ 
Sea of Zabaique by the River Don or Ta-. 5 
| nais, and thence through Mufcovy, (as ſome 
2 Will have it) to the River Oby, running into 

* bas DIR, Ocean. It is allo bounded | 


e 1 e 


Ed 8 The v of Maps. 
"an the Weſt ſide by the Weſtern or Allantich 
Ocean. | 
Afia is alſo boundba: on the North by 
the Northern frozen Seas: On the South 
by the Indian Ocean: On the Eaſt it in- 
cludes China and the Oriental Iſlands: 
But on the North-eaſt its bounds are un- 
known, for Fravellers have not yet Been 
able to determine whether thoſe walten 
parts of Great Tariary may not be joined to 
ſome unknown parts of North America. 
+ Africa: is: a large Peninſula joining to 
Al by a little neck of Land at-Egypr, 
bounded on the North by the Mediterranean 
Sea: On the Weſt by the Atluntick and 
Ethiopic Oceans : On the North Eaſt by 
the Red-Sea-; and on the South and Eaſt 
by the Southern and Indian Oceans. 
America was unknovn to the Antients till 
found out by Chriſtopher || Columbus, | above 
two hundred years ago. It is called i in ge- 
neral the Net- Indies. It lies almoſt three 
thouſand leagues to the Weſtward from 
Europe and Africa on the other ſide of the 
Atlantick and Ethiopick Seas: It is made up 
of. two large Continents, divided by a nar- 
row neck of Land into two parts; the one 
is called North. America or Mexicana, the 5 
r nn E Ss 1, 
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'N. ©" circular Map. of the World. as. 

| before us, we are tp ſuppoſe, the Globe 
cut in halves, about the firſt Meridian at 
the Iſland of Ferro, which, then ſhews in 
two. Circles, the ſituation or poſition of the 
four Quarters of the World. That Circle 
towards the right-hand. containing Europe, 
Afia and Africa, with the Iflands thereto 
belonging, and that towards the left, hath 
in it America with the Iſlands appertaining 
to it The large outermoſt circles bound. | 
ing the projections, repreſent the Braſs, 7 
Meridian as on the terreſtrial Globe. The 7 
top and bottom are the North, and South 

Poles, and the Curve Lines uniting there 

are the other Meridians, by ſome called l 
Hour: circles there. being 24 of them, +} 
which all pals. under. the brazen Meridian 
in one day, 4 240 * hours, the Sab of, 


» For 3 the Terrefirial Globe. is 3 2 

treated of accordin 01 to appearances, as if the Sun, W 

Moon and Stars roſe .every day in the Eaſt, and ſet 3 
in the Weſt, it is gencrally known that the Eartn 
turns round upon its own Axis from Weſt to Eaſt 

| egy 5 Men, which occaſions thoſe appearances. _ 


the 


1 
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5 the Earth making one e een upon Lon 
its own Axis in that time. Thoſe Meridian- one 


Ines are alſo called Circles. g/ Longitude, all e 
who inhabit under theſe lines have the ak 
ame Longitude, and are the ſame diſtance 0 
F?ͤaſt or Weſt. from Ferro (or any other 2 


8 Cape or firſt Meridian). The other. curved diſt 

lines which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, of . 
cCroſſing the Longitude lines are Parallels r 
/ Latitude, that is, all around the Globe 5 
„ equally diſtant from the e and cab 


Hogs conſequently. all thoſe who inhabit under ol 
one of thele Circles, muſt have the ſame 5 
1 Latitude, and are the ſame diſtance from 15 


the Equator, or middle of the earth. The f 1. 


CTCircumference of theſe” circles is divided of 
into four quarters: Each marked with > 
daeeegrees, beginning from the Equator, and and 

| proceeding towards the Poles, Theſe fie. 2 


gures or numbers ſhew the Latitude of un 
* every place on the Earth, or its diſtance — 
. 5 from the Equator, and at every 10 degrees, = 


- 
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there is a parallel of Latitude drawn on pur- nh 
pole to guide and direct the eye in ſeeking and 


© _ the Latitude of any place. Thus it is 13 
eeuident, that from the Equator to either | 
3 1 count the Latitude; if towar H vor 
15 the North, or upper end of the Map, w | 
eh North Latitude; and if towards — = 
South, or lower end of the Map, we call it Db 
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Longitude is, nothing more va diſtance - 
one place is from another Eaſt or Welt ; 


and Latitude the diſtance of one place ho” 


another either North or South of the 
Equator The Equator. is that ſtraight line 
running acroſs all the. Meridians at equal 
diſtances from the Poles. The Equator f 
of each Hemiſphere is divided into 180 
parts, which, make 360 in the whole: And 
the ſeveral Meridians or lines of Longitude, 
cutting the Equator; at every 10 degrees, 


gitude of any place required. —The two 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are thoſe 
dotted lines drawn at their proper diſtances 
of 231 degrees from each ſide the Equator, 


and the * Antartlic are: thoſe dotted lines, 
near the Poles; or Axis of the, World, being 


he Zclipizc is that ſmall double Serpen- 
line line, one half of which bends upwards © 
from the Equator 5 the Tropic of Cancer, 
and the other half downwards to the Tropic 


guide and direct the eye to find the Lon- 


and the two Polar Circles, 2. e. the Arctic 


diſtant from each of theſe Poles 284 degrees. 


of Capricorn, and is the path of the Sun 


from which that luminary never varies.— 
You. will find "New Sparn, . Barbados and 


Bourbon under the * Ecliptic in the Circular 


* The Climates: or different temperature of Coun- | 


tries are to be judged from their remoteneſs or vici- 


— to. * which i 18 N s  Invariable es — 


* 
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—_ 


—— 
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and ihe "Ants Seen Wer the 


| Equator —New Holland, Davis's Land, and the 
Great South Sea near the Tropic of Capri. 


corn. — The C of Mexico, Cuba, Arabia, 


and Maguls Empire near the Tr c of Cancer, 


near the Arctic Cirele you will find Green- 
/ land, and the Antarthic Circle Drake's Land; 
But from an accurate ſurvey of the Map, 
you will find all the lines and the ſeveral 
Countries deſcribed in their proper diſtances 
and ſituation juſt as . hy the Globe itſelf; 
and this view will give you a better idea 
than all the verbal Deſcriptions in the 
World. —It may be oblerved, that Globes 
are formed by thoſe Circular Maps, which 
for this purpoſe are neatly paſted on hollow 
Balls, which make thoſe uſeful entertainin 
inſtruments called, the Terreſtrial anc 
Celeſtial Globes; upon theſe Circular, as 
alſo the Square Maps many uſeful curious 
and diverting problems may be performed. 
But it is impoſſible to underſtand either 
Globes or Maps, without ſome knowledge of 
Long itude and Latitude, which is the very 
| foundation of e 1 ſhall therefore 
7 © endeavour 


4&'*. 1th is — 8 that 6 55 are man 
Large Tradis of Lan 
at pieſent we know re econ of, and may be reſerved 
* e for future di 1 8880 a | 


was the South Pele, which 
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ended as it is of great moment to ex- 


plain the uſe and e of Joie Lg 
tant bee 


nE Aiden [naked A 8 
of the then known parts of the Earth 
Wann EN to Weſt was much greater than 
from North to South, for which reaſon the 
former of theſe was called Longitude, and the 
latter Lal itude. Moſt Nations begin to 
reckon the Longitude from their own Me- 
tropolis, or principal City, as the French 
from Paris, the Engliſh from London, Sc. 
The ancients began to reckon their Longi- 
tude from * Ferro, one of the Canary Iſlands, 
as in dur Circular Map; but all this is 
matter of choice erer not of ne- 


7M "The 8 88 in 8 | 
Ferro their: firſt Meridian was, becauſe they ſup= 
poſed. all beyond it Weſtward to, be an immenſe . 
Ocean without any land, nor dared they venture. 
to inform themſelves; but as Science mcreaſed, 
navigation improved, until ſufficient reſolution and 
judgement} was acquired, to gn le our Sailors tf 
penetrate: through the Atlan 4 e = r 
e 2 ern Gs. 


8 . wn : 
3 55 
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. ceſlity ; 5. and; now in general all our mo 
Maps, begin their Longitude from [Lon 


There are two ways of reckoning Longitude, | 


viz. by. time, and by degrees; it will be 
therefore proper to explain the utility of a 
correct Time piece. A Degree in . 
being four minutes in time, therefore by 
having the Longitude we have the time, 
a watch that is ſet to time at London would 
he 16 minutes too faſt at Madrid, as it lies 
to the Net of the Meridian of London; 


and Vienna being 46 degrees and 20 minutes 


to the Hqſt of the Meridian of London, con- 


quently : a watch ſet at London would be 


one hour and five minutes too ſlow at Vienna. 
— There is ſtill a more eaſy method of 
defining Longitude, which is always reckoned. 
as before e from aii to Meſt, as 
it implies the length of the Earth from Eaſt 
to Weſt —Thus: we will ſuppoſe ourlelves 
travelling from London to Dover, which is 


fe Eaſt af London; we begin to 


count the miles as we travel, and 
reckon them from London (as our firſt 
Meridian, or place we ſet out from, ) 
having proceeded on our journey as far as 
Noche tier, which is about g9 miles Eaſt- 


- . ward of London, (remembering that 60 
miles is one degree, therefore we may 
no ſay our Longitude is Half 4 degtee it 


means that we are — 29 — from 0 


| Te M of dings T7 29 
our firſt Meridian: we proceed on to 


15 


i 


Barham Downs, a little l Canterbury, 
which is about 60 miles; here it may be 


from our firſt Meridian (London): Had the 
it would have been called Weſt Longitude. 


being only reckoned from Eaſt to Welt, and 
Latitude from North to South, therefore 
Yorkſhire being ſituated North of London, 
we only reckon the Latitude, and being 
Northward is for that reaſon called North 
Lalitude s. 

But for the e of the curious 
and farther improvement of the Learner, 


A Brees ee, ET - eingal 


meant by Longitude, —Fhe Longitude of any 


8 Fa or Weſt from any other given place, 
and what we want is a method of finding 
out at Sea, how far we are got to the Eaſt- 


va or Weſtward of the eats we. ſailed 


Odette” Sas not 3c Br. of 
7 . tha 
. 


when we are travelling by land, being terms more 


in the above manner for the more eu N 
I oy our Tony. readers. 7 | 


* 0 5 N 


ſaid that we are one degree Eaſt Longitude 
journey been to Briſtol, Sc. which is Welt, 


But had we journeyed towards York, | 
we muſt not then think of Longitude, that 


I will endeavour particularly. to explain | 
what in a more comprehenſive ſenſe is 


place (as before obſerved) is its diſtance 


8 Longitude and. Ae is e milked 5+ Y 


accommodated to long voya egby Sea, but is inſerted - 


Te 
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from The 9 of a Nine keeper to 
this diſcovery is founded upon the follow- 
ing principles. — The Earth's ſurface is 
divided into 360 equal parts (by imagina 
lines drawn from North to South) Mich 
are called degrees of Tongitude.— The Earth's 
daily revolution Faſtward round its own 
Axis is performed in 24 hours; conſe- 
quently in that period each of thoſe imagi- 
nary lines or degrees become fucceffively 
oppofite to the Sun, which makes the noon 
or preciſe middle of the day at each of 
thoſe degrees; and it muſt follow, that from 
the time any one of thoſe lines paſſes the 
Sun till the next paſſes, muſt be juſt 4 mi- 
nutes; for 24 hours (or 1440 minutes) 
being divided by g60 will give that quan- 
. tity.—So that for every degree of Longitude, 
we ſail Weſtward it will be noon with us, 
4 minutes the later, and for every degree 
Eaſtward 4 minutes ſooner, and fo in pro- 
portion for any greater or lefs quantity.— 
Now the exact time of the day at the 
place, where we are can be aſcertained by 
well known and eaſy obſervations of the 
Sun, if viſible for a few minutes at any time, 
from his being 10 degrees high till within 
an hour of ndon, or from an hour after- 
noon: If therefore at any time when ſuch 
. obſervation is made, a Time-keeper tells us 
at tis ſame moment what g clock it is at the 
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lace we failed from, our Longitude is clear- 
y diſcovered. —For example, ſuppoſe we 


fail from London exactly at 12 oclock at 


noon, (at which time the Sun is on our 
Meridian)” and proceed by compaſs till 


after ſome days; we wiſh to know our Lon- 
gitude, we therefore look at our Time: piece, 


and find that it is exactly 10 Oclock in the 
morning; but by obſerving the Sun we 


diſcover it is noon, or preciſely 12 O clock; 
that luminary then being due Sn 
or Meridian heighth, and conſequently 
at that place makes it mid-day, or 12 


oclock.- The Ti ime-piece at this in- 


ſtant. making it only 10 o'clock in the 
morning; and the Sun proving it to be 12 


oclock, makes two hours difference be- 
tween the Sun and Time-keeper, and ſhows 
that we are 2 hours * Eaſtward of London, 
or 30 degrees Eaſt Longitude, which is equal 


to 1800 miles (reckoning ſixty miles to a 


| degree). The difficulty which formerly 


aroſe in truly * aſcertaining the Longitude, 


was occaſioned by the irregularity of our 


watches and time keepers, which is now much 
remedied by that excellent Time · piece con- 


trived by Mr. Harriſon. for which his Labours | 
were liberally rewarded by the goverrnent, 
* Had the Time-keeper pointed to two in the 


Afternoon, it would proved we had been two hours, 
or 30 degrees W2/f 15 


2 or Weft Longitude. 
C 


We have a Rei fo 3 of Lon- 


gitude and the Meridian Circles in that 2 


. old, but elegant French Author Manneſſon 
Mallet, Mathematician to Lewis the four- 
tenth, King of France. Speaking of Lon- 


5 gilude, he lays, ** The Longitude, Cireles 


2 thoſe, | "which paſs by the Zen 
of a place, and cut the Poles. of 


the. World, to ſhow how far diſtant this 


place is 3 the firſt Meridian, and 


Whether Eaſtward or Weſtward thereof. 
It means the Sun riſes there ſooner or later 


than in any other place. 


The ancient Geographers have eſtabliſhed 
; a firſt Meridian which was made to paſs 
by that part of the Terreſtrial Globe, they 


imagined to be neareft the moſt Weſtern 
parts of the Earth diſcovered in thoſe times, 

and from thence, like a fixed boundary, they 
began to reckon their Longitude in travel- 

ling from Weſt to Eaſt.—Ptolomy fixed this 
Meridian on the fortunate Illands; ſup- 
poſing that there was no more land beyond 


thoſe Iſlands, which are called, at this day, 


the Canaries. The Portugueſe | have fixed 


this firſt Meridian in that part of the 
World, which is one of the Azore Iſlands, 


ſituated almoſt in the mid- way between 
Europe and America; they formed this opi- 


nion from the Magnetic Needle, 8 7 


in | almoſt every Net * varies and 


. . declines, | 


— 
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declines, but has no variation in this Iſland, 


as it always points due North. 
The Hollanders made this firſt Meridian 


to paſs by the Peak, or Adam's Mountain, 


which is in 7 enerif, one of the Eaſtern 


Canary lands. The French formerly had 


very near the ſame Meridian as Ptolomy, 


and made it paſs the Canaries, but more 


Weſtward, than. that of Teneriff, Our 


Author continues, it were to be wiſhed 7H 
for the greater facility of Geography, that 15 


_ this diverſity of poſitions were rejected, 
and that all nations adopted the ſame 


us | relations of 5 8 


Pee | e&y <eltab 1 K their firſt 
Mendian.——Foe my part, I am regulated 
by the Dutch- Meridian, who, in all their 


_ thole which are made in, the memoirs of 


every day, without having i the leaſt princi- 
ples of the. Spheres, or any aſe of inſtru- 


_ reftily the accounts which they give, of 1 places, 

and have ſometimes the temerity-toemb liſh 

it e 9 350 * talents. 
2 5 ECT 


Mae, Toe more. exaCt. 1 lying the : 


5 


Meridian, or at leaſt, that thoſe WhO give 


long voyages have always the Quadrant in 
their hands and make obſervations; that 


are generally correct, at. Baigpia ; Which 
dodught to render their Maps prefer rable to 


2 each ſimple Traveller that 18 brought us 


ments; in a word, Without being 2 able to - 
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Not or South: and is counted an the e 1 
Meridian, ſo chat if a ſhip ſails towards 
the Equator, ſhe is ſaid to depreſs the Pole; 
but if ſhe fail from the Equator, or from a 
leſſer Latitude to a greater, ſhe is faid to 
raiſe the Pole. And whenever a ſhip ſails 
to or from the Equator, either North'or 
2 South, her way thus gained, is called, her 
5 difference of © Latitude. But to give a very 
full explanation relative to the mort ex. 
_ fenfive meaning of Latitude, we are to con- 
- Hider the te form of our Earth, which is 
, round or Globular, and like wiſe that there 
is a bright fixed Star in the North-part: of - 
the heavens, which we call the Vor Pb 
Now when we are at the Equator, or midille | 
1 the Earth, this ſtar, which never moves 
appears in the: Horizon, or level with the 
rth; therefore we then call it no 
degrees Latitude ; the globularity of the 
Earth occaſions K. fell which makes the 


gee this Meridian in the hende Maps, it is 
the outermoſt Circle bounding the projections, and 
it is numbered by tens from o to go, on this the, 
Latitude is always reckoned. Latitude begins at 
the Equator, where it is nothing; ſo it ends at the 
Poles, when the Latitude is greateſt or go degrees. 
The large line that runs ſtraight acroſs from , 
both the o in the Meridian, is the Egaator which di- 
A the middle. Ek 


"35 6 | : wa 
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; 1 at this place appear level-with 


the Horizon. — But as we travel from the 
- Equator towards the North, we obſerve this 
Star riſe higher, we are then ſaid to raiſe 
. the Pole; but ſhould we turn our backs and 
go beyond the Equator Southkward, we 
| ſhould immediately looſe fight of this Star 
as the ſwell of the Earth would. be ſo great 


7 betwixt this Star and our eye, that it 14 


be totally hid from our fight, . and this is 
called 9 tie Pole; and here we 
ſhould be entertained with ſeveral curious 
Stars, or Conſtellations in the South, which 
we never can ſee in our Northern Climates, 
and the more we continue our voyage, or 
journey ſouthward, the more of thoſe Stars | 
would apparently ariſe to our view.—But 
on our return again to the North, we 
at firſt ſhould loſe fight of that Star 
called the North-pole, until we came once 
more to the Equator (which as before ob- 
| ſerved, is the exact middle of the Earth) 
here we ſhould again juſt obſerve'the North- 
ſtar above the Earth or Horizon; now if we 
continue travelling 60 miles more North- 
ward, and then take this ſtar's height by a 
Quadrant, &c. we. ſhall find it one degree 
high ; which is equal to.60 miles, 6 45 | 
60 miles we travel North, 'that ſtar will a = 
pear one . or 0 miles ligher oy 
ET La- 
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heavens &, and thus having continued our 
voyage due North for ſome weeks, and are 
at a loſs to know how far we are got North- 
ward, we again examine the height of this 
Star, and find it to be thirty degrees above 
the Horizon ; therefore we ſay that we are 
in thirty. degrees North Latitude, which is 
mp to 508 9 and ons us to be 


1800 
* 35 . * 2 
3 : N * 3 


* For example, Fa oſe we were to . 2 | 
high hill, behind which .is a Church, when we 
firſt begin to advance the hill, its ſwell or rife be- 
tween us and the Church prevents our ſeeing the 
building, till we have got half up the hill, and 
thus taiſed our eye above a level with its tap, we - 
then firſt begin to diſcover the ſteeple; as we aſcend 
the Church ſeems to riſe higher, for now we plain- 
1y diſcoverthe battlements, and when arrived at the 
top/of the hill, the obſtacle between us and the ob- 
je& being removed, the whole body, of the edifice 
| GR, itſelf to our view ; thus it is evident, ever 
| ſtep we made up the hill, we raiſed the Church 
Me. and more to our fight, by leſſening the ſwell 
of the hill between us; thus we will ſuppoſe the top 


of the Church the North-ſtar ; the bill the fwell or © 
globularity of the Earth; by aſcending this ſwell - 


we raiſe ourſelves and leſlen its interpoſition, and 
conſequently 7 n a compleat ſight of the Church, 
or Star; and this experiment moſt infallibly proves 
the” obularit or roundnefs of our Earth, 'which 
is alſo demonſtrated in a Lunar Eclipſe, when the 
Earth, by interpoſin itſelf between the Sun and, 
Moon, b hath its ſhadow caſt upon the Moon, and 
this ſhadow is always agreeable to the, 18 * the 
Earth ä N ng 5 434 


4 
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1800 miles from the Equator, where we 
firſt diſcovered the North-flar ;. in a word, 
every degree the Pole-llar ſeems to have 
advanced in the heavens, proves that we 
have advanced ſixty miles Northward upon 
the Earth, and thus when we arrive in 
England, we obſerve our Latitude is 51 de- 
grees and a half, which is the elevation of 
the North- pole with us, and ſhews we are 
about 3 100 miles from the Equator, or 
middle 75 the Earth. Thus alſo we have 
explained that the Latitude of a place is its 
diſtance from the“ Equator towards the 
North or South - pole, and is denominated 
North or South, as the given place is on 
the North or South ſide of the Equator. 

The Poles are the fartheſt points of the Earth 
from the Equator, they have the greateſt 
Latitude, which is ninety degrees, or a fourth 
part of 360, the whole circumference 
ol the Globe. It is remarkable, that in ue 
ants of 'our Summer, at twelve oclock at 
we. noon, 


5 „ See che Tt 1 firaiche. line FI cuts through 
the Globes in the Circular Map, which is the Equator, 
any place ſituated North of this, is ſaid to have 
ger or leſs North Latitude i in proportion to its 
iſtance from it, and vice verſa any place fituated 
N is ſaid to have South Latitude ; thus the 
lis about fifteen degrees Nor: Latitude, 


| and Sy 9a about twenty degrees South 


£ 
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noon, the Sun appears to want but very 


little of being exact over our heads, and yet 
the Sun at. this time is no farther North 


Latitude than 233 degrees, but we are in 
514 degrees North Latitude, conſequently 
the Sun wants to advance 28 degrees more 


Northward to be exact over our heads, 7. e. 


in Our Zerath, which is equal to 1680 miles. 


This has "Fo and ſtill may be proved be- 
yond a doubt, for was any perſon to journey 
towards the Sun full Soul and although 


he every day drew nearer to the Sun, yet 6 
would not have this great orb exact over his 


head, untill he arrived at Jamaica, Arabia — 
The Magus Empire, or ſome other place 


in 234 degrees Latitude, and wid, be 


would have the Sun in his Zemth, or ex- 
ally over his head, ſo that he would at 

twelve o clock in the day caſt no ſhado -- 
Even a tall may- pole fet up at this time, 


and in this place would have no ſhadow 
was the Sun to ſhine ever fo ſtrong — 
| Should we at this Seaſon (that is the height 

of our Summer) continue traveling unti] 
we came to Bengal, or the of Guinea, 


we ſhould then paſs the Sun, and at twelve 
o'clock at noon, inſtead of looking South- 


ward for the Sun, we muſt look the con- 
trary way, i. e. North, and there we ſhould 
fee the Sun in his full glory and ſplendour. 


| —It. 18 worth attention to remember that in 


Summer 
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Summer at twelve 0 clock in En gland, we 
are obliged to look full South rang the Sun, 
but at Barbados, Bengal, &c. in that- Sea- 
ſon they have no Sun in the South, but 

5 are obliged to look to the North for it, 

1 for then every day at twelve O clock _ 

* Sun is full North with them, but in Winter 

they ſee the Sun as we do full South at 

| twelve o'clock — the whole of this diver- 
| -  fity is eaſily explained by viewing the Cir- 

WW  cuar Maps, e n ed henomenon is 
ſeolely occaſioned by the p ing ſituated 
A different fides of the Sun's path, en i 
| is e the Oe . 0 | 


1 6 50 « $7 E © T. nl 
F the Circular 1 fat; 
IX; E ſhall. 5 with thoſe 77 75 
Maps, whoſe various Lines and 


1 8 8 their different uſes, have all been 
fully explained; but ſhould the learner not 


Es. dearly: comprehend them, its recommended 
tog ive the former pages another. attentive 
vob peruſal, as a thorough knowledge of thoſe 
', things will greatly tend to facilitate his im- 


Pcs 3 | as Crreular | M a efſen- 


rom the Jquare, ones. The 
| former 
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former; ade the whole World, the latter z 
only one jg or any leſſer part thereof. 
When you would find any place in the 
Maps, you muſt firſt: know the Longitude 
and Latitude of the place required, for this 
uſe there are Books on purpole, as Salmon's 
Gazetteer, Echard's, &c. which gives you 
the Longitude and Latitude of moſt places in 
the known World; but to make it more 
convenient, I ave added a ſmall. table at 
the end of this work, with the Longitude 
and Laliludes of a few places, which may 
ſerve well enough for our preſent purpoſe. 
Alt muſt be remembered that the Longi- 
tude in this table is reckoned from London, 
but the Longitude in the Circu/ar Mayes is 
reckoned from Ferro, and as London is 17 d 
35 min. eaſt of Ferro, the I ongitude of any 
place may be reduced to the Meridian of 
London, by adding 17d, 35 min. if Weſtward, 
and ſubſtracting the ſame if Eaſtward, but 
to make it more eaſy, I have calculated the 
Latitude and Longitude of ſeveral places, 
making Ferro the firſt Meridian that it 
might be applicable to the ee Maps 
as before mentioned. _ _ | 

Thus New Mexico is . more than 
thirty degrees North Latitude, and ninety 


degrees Hee Longitude from Ferro; to find . 


this place in the Circular Maps proceed as 
follows. Lock on che large outward Circle, 
| (mo 


| is | e The U 55 of ; 6 ot 


{that is the Circle of Latitude) for ' go, 
which you will find in the Print of the 


Circular Map, left band Circle; juſt above 
"the figure 30 is a line of Latitude, follow 
this Line and you will find it cut through 


"New Mexico, then decline your eye to the 
Equator and find out the figure go which 
done direct your eye up this line of Longi- 
tude, which cuts go degrees you will 


-find it penetrates through the middle of 


New Mexico, and is the place required; it 
ſhows you that thirty degrees North is the 
Latitude, and ninety degrees Weſt is the Lon- 


Zitude of New Mexico. 


5 


: Latitude, and eighty degrees Weſt Longitude, 


Again, New Spain in North America, has 
twenty degrees North Latitude, and eighty 
degrees Weſt Longitude from Ferro, —Thus 


baving the I atitude and Longitude, you 


proceed to find the place as before. In the 
large outward Circle find the Latitude (re- 
membring it is North} look in the upper part 
of the Map for twenty degrees ; follow the 
line juſt above the figure 20 and you will 
find it paſs through New Sparn, then caſt 


your eye upon the Equator and find the 


figure 80, advance your eye up this line 
of Longitude, which paſſes by 80, and you 
will find, it penetrates through Ne 


. Spain, which is the place required, 


and proves that in twenty degrees North 


18 
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is the ſituation of New Spain. — If the 
place ſought hath South Latitude you muſt 
examine for it, on the South-ſide the Equator 
"HR. the bottom of the Map“. For ex- 
ample: ſuppoſe We want to find the great 
South Sea, whoſe Latitude is forty degrees 


South, and 130 degrees Weſt Longitude : I 


proceed as before, and look on the great 


outward Circle, the Southern fide of the 


Equator, and find 40 degrees Latitude; the 


line juſt above 40, I obſerve cuts through ' 


the South Sea, and proves it to be in 40 de- 
grees Latitude — then raiſe my ſight to 


the Equator, and ſearch for 130 degrees 


Weſt Longitude, which done I trace the 
line that paſſes 130 degrees, and obſerve it 
Southward till I ſee it cuts the South Sea, 

and demonſtrates the Great South Sea to be 


as before obſerved, in forty degrees South 
Latitude, and 130 degrees Weſt Longitude. 
Again, the Bay of Bengal hath 10 de- 
grees North Latitude, and 110 degrees 
Eaſt Longitude from Ferro. To find this 


place in the Circular Maps proceed as be- 
fore (only look in the right hand Circle of 


Tae” inſtead of the left as before, by 


. reaſon of its being Eaſt Longitude, all the. | 


other was Weſt) and find 10 in the large 


outer Circle, follow the line that is juſt 
above the 10, and you will trace it through 
: 28 then decline N eye to the 


Equator 
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Equator 4 find 1 10, follow. the line at 
110, and you will ſee it paſs. through 
4 Bengal; and thus you find the Latitude of 
Bengal is 10 degrees North, and its Lon- 
gitude 110 degrees Eaſt.Ruſſtia hath ſixty 
degrees North Latitude, and Bxty degrees 
Eaſt Longitude from Ferro; find the La- 
titude on the great Meridian, or outward 
Circle as before, and the Longitude upon 
the Equator, trace the different lines and 
they will lead you to the place required, 
2. e. Ruſſia, In the fame manner was you 
to read (as is common in a Newspaper, 
.&c.) of a ſhip being loſt at Sea, in 40 de- 
-grees South Latitude, and 130 degrees 
. "Weſt Longitude ; by examining the figures 
and lines of Longitude and Latitude in the 
Map, you will immediately diſcover this 
ſhip was loſt in the South Sea.— Again you 
wad of a large fleet being ſeen, or ſpoke with 
in thirty degrees North Latitude and 
twenty degrees Weſt Longitude; by ap- 
plying to the Map (as taught above) you 
are immediately ſhown that this fleet was 
een in the Atlantic Ocean,—You alſo read 
of a Sea engagement in 40 degrees 
North Latitude, and thirty degrees Eaſt 
Longitude from Ferro; upon examination 
you will find this Sea · fight was in the 
Mediterranean. A violent ſtorm. deſtroys 
n Wa in twenty degrees North Lati- 


tude, | 


1 


f 
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| tg and Gxty degrees Eaſt Longi 
you will find it to be the Redtſea, ar wad 5 
this Hurriance happened. What has been 
ſaid is ſufficient for the Learner to find out 
every place upon the Circular Maps, as 
alſo its Longitude and Latitude; 1 ſhall ; 
therefore mention no more examples i in this 
place, only ſet down the Longitude and = 
Latitude of ſome few more places in the 
Circular Maps, for entertainment and im- 
provement of tlie learner to examine at his 
leiſure. Perſia is in go degrees North 
Latitude and 80 degrees Eaſt Longitude 
from Ferro. China is 32 degrees North 
Latitude, and 130 degrees Eaſt Longi itude. 
Magus Empire is 25 degrees North Lati- 
. tude, and 90 degrees Eaſt Longitude. from 
Ferro — North America 530 degrees North 
Latitude and go degrees Weſt Longi- 
tude, &c. all which will eaſily be found 0 
by inſpecting the Circular Maps, always - l 
remembring the Longitude in theſe Maps i 
is taking from Ferro, which although it may 
ſeem a little intricate -is done for the im- 
provement of the learner, that when a Map 
| of this kind falls into his hands,” he may 
not be at a lols. | 
At ſhould be obſerved, "that 8 
5 Mags; never have: a Scale of miles added 
to them (as in other Maps) the Equator . 
— the N of a b therefore - 
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' yards each, ſo that a 
dut any conſiderable 1 eg be omen N 
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to know the diſtance of any two, places, 
from each other you wi be provided 
with a pair of © quis, and extend them 
from one givem place to the other; the 


compaſſes thus open muſt be applied to the 


Equator, then count the number of degrees 
contained between the feet of the compaſſes, 
and this number of degrees is the diſtance 
between the two places; if you would 
turn thoſe degrees into miles, it is only 
multiphying them by 70 *, as about 70 


1 dnakbes degree and thus you will have 


the number of miles contained between the 
two places. For example, I would know 
the. diſtance between the Mogui's Empire 
and China; by placing one foot of the com- 
paſſes at the A 8 Empire, I extend the 


other foot to China, then apply the com- 


thus extended to the Equator, and find 


8 are forty degtees contained between 
the feet of the compaſſes; conſequently 
China is forty degrees diſtance from. the 


hag $ Emp, Wes: uy _— being 
multi- 


0 The reaſon why. we multip a degrees by 
to give the miles in any number of degrees, 13 
ro, Mr. Norawood and others, by actual Av Sg 
ing, found that a degree u n the ſurface of the 
Earth did contain 695 Engli/ Ratute miles, of 1760 
de egree in round numbers with- 
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 multiplyed by ſeventy the miles in a de- 
gree) it gives 2800 miles, and thus we 
know that China is about 2820 miles 
diſtance from the Mogul's Empire. It muſt 
be remembered as before be red that the 
upper part of all Maps is North, the bot - 
tom the South, the right hand the Eaſt and 
left the Weſt; ſo that obſerving this rule 
708 will more properly expreſs yourſelf, by 
| ſaying, that China is ſituated 2800 miles 
Eaſtward of the Maguls Empire; and this 
is what is called the Bearing of places, that 
is whether to the North, aſt, Seuth, or Weſt 
of any place. Again I ſhould wiſh to 


know, how far it is from Great Britain to 


' the Magus Empire; proceed as before, 
by placing one foot of the Compaſſes in 
Great Britain (whoſe: Latitude is 514 de- 
grees North, and extend the other foot of 
the Compaſſes to the Mogul s Empire, convey 
the Compaſſes thus extended to the 
Equator, and obſerving the numbers in- 
cluded between the feet, which are ſeventy | 
degrees, or equal to 4900 miles, that is to 
ſay, the Maguls Empire is 4900 miles Eaſt · 
ward of England, and thus by a little appli- 
cation any perſon may ſoon make thoſe 
kind of Maps familiar; but as they are not 
in ſuch general uſe as the ſquare Maps, 
we ſhall quit the former and proceed to a 
more 9 9 of the latter ; but 


rſt 
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flirſt it will be neceſſary to explain ſome by 
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the four grand diviſions, viz. Europe, in the 
Nortk; Aſia in the Eaſt ; Africa in the South, 
and America in the Weſt; the three former 
(that is Eur Mn Aſia and Africa) are called 
the Old Wor 

the Ancients, and North and South America, 


are called the New World, on account of 
this being diſcovered not more than 280 


years ago. Europe is the leaſt of the four 


grand diviſions of the Earth, being about 
gooo miles long from North to South,” and 


2500 miles broad from Eaſt to Weſt ; if the 
whole Land is eg to than divided i ine 
one 1 N 


ö dae have FRE the Earth 
F into four Quarters, which they call, 


being all that was known to = 
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Obſerve alſo, the Religions in the World 
are four: Pagans, Jeus, Chriſttans; and 
Mahometans, which have ſome little diffe- 
rences and diſtinctions among themſelves.— 
If we ſuppoſe all the Inhabitants on the 
Earth to be divided into thirty equal 
parts. | | ; 1 


The Pagans - „ 185 


The Fews 1 1 
The . 8 = 85 thoſe parts. | 


The Mahometans 


The number of Inhabitants computed at 
preſent to be in the known World at a Me- 
dium taken from the beſt Calculations are 
about 954 millions. 2, 


Europe contains 154 
Aſia „ RO 
Africa = 130 
America = 150 
Total 954 millions. 
Europe is bounded on the North by the 
Frozen Ocean; on the South by the Medi- 
terranean, and on the Weft by the Great 
Atlantic Ocean: It is the leaſt quarter, but 
of the moſt renown for the temper of the 
air, the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil ; the Study 
of the Arts and Sciences; but above all, 
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5 8 Kingdoms Length 5 Shisk. Gu ing from London. | from Londen Religions, 
0 & (England 306 309 London Miles. H. "M | Lutherans; 
. T DS Scotland 300 | 150 [Edinburgh | 450-0; o - 12 after | Calviniſts. _ 
82 — A Ireland 300 150 Dublin 3 250 N W. o - 26 after Lutherans, 
E Norway 10000 | 300 Bergen 55 550 N. o 24 bet. Lutherans. 
8 5 | Denmark 240 180 Copenhagen 480 N. E. O - $0 bef. | Lutherans. _ 
FS 2 2 Sweden 800 500 Stockholm 750 N. E. I - 50 bet. Lutherans. 3 
5 Ruſſia 1500 1100 | Petersburg 1140 N. E. '2 4 before] Greek Church. 5 
. = 5 Poland 700 | 680 | Warſaw * 760 E. -| 1 - 24 bef, | Papiſts. 
3 Ae = Germany 600 | coo. Vienna 650 * I - 5 bef. Papiſts. 
| = | © _ 7 Pruſlia 400 160 Berlin _. "440 E. © _ | @ - 5g bet. Lutherans. 
S vo 37 { Hofand 160 | Too Amſterdam 150 E. o - 18 bet. | All Religions, || | 
5 8 Q SL Flanders 180 | 150 | Bruſfels 4580 8. E. Jo 16 bef. Papiſts. 
8 > | France 600 500 Faris 3 200 8. E. © - 9 before Papilts. 
8 58 Spain 70 50 | Madrid C 
= £ = i 4 300 100 — 7 W. o - 38 aft. — 45 "2 
| By <= — Witzerlan 260 10 Bern 85 : 420. E. Q - 28 bef, Calvin. an api 
| = 1 Lombardy 400 | 180. Ge e | 450 8. E. © - 30 bef. Papiſts and Calvin 
1 P pedom {| 240 15 Rome 780 8 E. 0 52 bef. | Papilts. ; 
_ Q Naples 270 130 | Naples 870 8. 1 1 - o bef Papiſts. 
OW 8 Hungary 200 | 2:0 Buda %% +1 15h \Papilts 
: MS Ds Hunubian | 5 5 7 
bs : 3 Lo E. - £ bet. Mahometants,. 5 
5 8 {DS - Provinces £ * 5 1 1 1 = : 5 = Jews wr 
3 8 2 858) Lit. Tartay | 380 240 Caſſa 1500S 82 5 9 Chriſtians 
10 b Greece 400 240 | Athens 1230 8. . E 47.06 
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The 8 of the ſeveral 83 
and States, with the principal Towns in 


1 
S 
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ates: 


> —Þ each, you will find deſcribed in the foregoing 
Map, by which their reſpective diſtances 
= „from each other may be meaſured. 5 
Tue oppoſite Scale is ſo very eaſy as to 
- 5 require no explanation; but to prevent the 
_| © younger part of my Readers being at any 
„blos, I have inſerted an example to make 
tit perfectly clear — I would wiſh to know 
| ZI the Length, Breadth, chief City, &c. of 
85 Spam: I pals my eye down the firſt Column 
== till 1 find Spain, even with it is found 700, 
2 advancing my eye to the top of that Co- 
>|." lumn, I obſerve the word Length, which in- 
& forms me Spain is 700 miles in length — 


The next figure on a ſtraight line with Spain, 
is 500, on the top is wrote Breadih and.. 
tells me that Spain is 500 miles in breadth— 
Next is wrote Madrid (which by obſerving 
the top of the Column mentions it to be) the 
Chief City in Spain — Next I find 690 S. 
and means that Spain is 690 miles South 
of England; 9 17 after, ſignifies that the 
Inhabitants of Spain can never ſee the Sun 
rife fill 17 minutes after us: to explain this. 
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. | we muſt remember that the Earth is of a. 
| x round or globular. form, and turns upon 
|< Its Axis intire round in 24 hoars, the Sun 

5s a fixed body; the motion of the Earth is 


Eaſtward; now the motion of the Earch 
"Th 5 D ” turns 


turns us along with it every morni ning to- 
wards the Sun till 12 o'clock at noon, then 
we have the Sun in Summer apparently al- 
moſt over our * heads, the Earth kee 
turning on Eaſtward takes us from the Sun, 
which then ſeems rd e- us, and 
appears to go down in the Weſt, when, in- 
fact, it is ourſelves by this motion of the 
Earth are removed away from the Sun, and 
thus being turned from its light occafions 
our night, but the Earth conſtantly keep- 
ing on its motion, after immerſing us in 
darkneſs, brings us again to the Sun, which 
iz | „ e ak 
* There are two cauſes of the great difference 
between the Winter and Summer Heat and cold, 
one is the ſhorter or longer continuance of 'the Sun 
Shove as Horizon ; in Summer long, which in- 
creaſes the heat as much as it lengthens the day; 
in Winter ſhort, which diminiſhes the heat, as it 
| ſhortens the day, and augments the cold as it 
lengthens the night. The other cauſe is the oblique 
or perpendicular direction of the Sun's. rays, the 
oblique being weaker than the perpendicular, as 
is evident from Galiles's experiment in his ſyſtem 
Mundi, Dial I. by holding a paper turned up at right 
- Angles, or a book half opened againſt an illuminat- 
ed wall, where it may be obſerved, that the fide op- 
poſite the wall, which the rays ſtrike perpendicular- 
ly, is far more light and white than the other fide on 
- which the rays fall obliquely. The fame it is in the 
incidence ot the Sun's rays on any plane, namely 
the rays are ſo much ſtronger, and the plane the 
more warmed and enlightened, as the rays are more 
or leſs perpendicular. 
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at firſt the globularity of the Earth occa- 
fions a ſwell between our eye and the Sun, 
till being turned more towards it, the {well 
leſſens, and we by degrees obſerve this 
chearful luminary, and thus as we are more 
moved towards it, it hath that appearance 
which we call Sun riſing. This Phenomenon 
is occaſioned by the Earth's diurnal motion, 
and hence the Earth turning towards the 


Eaſt, myſt bring every place that is ſituated 


more Eaſtward to the Sun firſt. Thus London 

being more Eaſt than Spain, is brought by 
this diurnal motion oppoſite to the Sun be- 
fore Spain, ſo that London paſſes under the 
Sun 17 minutes before Spain (Which is 
Weſtward or behind London) and this is the 


reaſon our Tables ſay Spain is 17 minutes 


after London. Thus Spain paſſes the Sun 
20 minutes before Portugal, Spam being 
five degrees Eaſt of Portugal; in a word, 
the more Eaſtward any place is from Lon- 
don, the ſooner thoſe people will ſee the 
Sun in the morning, and conſequently will 
have the Sun ſooner in their Meridian 
(which is noon day) than any place 
that is Weſterly of them, and thus, 
all places ſituated Eaſt of London, 
will have the Sun in their Meridian, 
before the Inhabitants of London. — 
Thus for example you will ſee by the fore- 


going Map of Europe, that Prague and 


D 3 Bohemia, 
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Bohemia, in Germany, are near 15 degrees 
FEaſtward of London; it muſt be re- 


membered that 155 degrees i IS equal to one 


Hour in time, therefore Pr ague, Bohemia, 
and all Germany will have the Sun in their 


Meridian ( which will be noon) four hours 


before us. | 
Any place farther Eaſtward of us, as 


Poland, which is about 35 degrees Eaſt of 
= England, will ſee the Sun riſe; and have it in 
their Meridian about one hour and x half 


before us. Ruſſia which is more than 30 


degrees Faſt of London, will fee the Sun 


Tile more than two "WOE before us, and 
conſequently their noon at Ruſſta wil be 


two hours ſooner than with us at London, 
that is when it is 12 o'clock by the Sun at 


Ruſſia, it will be ſcarce 10 o'clock by the 


Sun with us in London; and thus at Siberia, 


which is the moſt Eaſtward part of Europe, 


being more than 70 degrees Eaſt of London, 


they will ſee the Sun riſe abmoſt five hours 


before we can, and will obſerve the Sun in 
their Meridian, when at the ſame moment we 


perhaps obſerve it but juſt riſing. Thus 
they will have paſs their morning, and got 


to noon, when with us it is but juſt Sun 
riſe, for were we to obſerve an accurate 
, Sun dial, and find by it ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, was an Inhabitant of Siberia 
that moment to examine an accurate Sun- 


: dial, 


1 
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Trees dial, dry it would be noon, or 12 o clock: 


re- thus the more Eaſtward che looner the in- 

one O habitants have their noon ; and the | 
ma, more Weſt the later their noon. Thus 
heir at Portugal, which is near 16 degrees 

urs Welt of us, they do not ſee the Sun riſe 


till near one hour after us, nor have they 
noon till one hour after us. Thus Jamaica 
1s 77 degrees Weſt of us, and conſequently. 
when it is noon with us, it is only ſeven 
o'clock in the morning with them: | hence 
we find the more Eaſterly any place is, the 
Sun riſes earlier, and comes tothe Meridian 
ſooner, and on the contrary the more 
Wellerly any place is, the Sun riſes and 
comes to the Meridian later. | 
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A Table ſhewing the length of the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt Day and Night in different Countries. 


Torrid Zone. -D. M. 


Guinea in Africa 5 o N. Latitude. 
Sumatra in Aſia 4 © S. dito. 
Java in ditto 6 0 S. ditto... 
Borneo in ditto 4 30 MN. dito. 
Malabar in ditto 9 30 MN. ditto. 
Malacca in ditto 2 30 N. ditto. - 
Panama in America 9g oo MN. dito. 
Fr ma; d s o 
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It may be obſerved by the Latitude, that 
all thofe places are near the Equator, and 
therefore have ſcarce any variation in their 
"WP and night, the Sun through the whole 
year riſes and ſets with them at fix o clock; 
this 1s the Torrid Zone, and 1s exceeding 
hot, having two Summers in every year, 
that i is, che Sun twice in a year at 12 oclock 
is exact over their heads, viz. March and 
September, at which time was a perſon in 
thoſe parts to ſet upright a ſtick, or fix 
their knife in the ground, and the Sun was 
to ſhine ever ſo bright, it would caſt no 
ſhadow; in June, at 12 Oclock, their 
8 are caſt to the South, a in De- 
cember their ſhadows are caſt to the North. 
In all theſe Countries the Sun is ſeen to 
riſe in a direct Line, and proceed ſtraight 
up over the heads of the Inhabitants, and 
ſet. exactly oppoſite to where it riſes. But 
with us we obſerve, the Sun riſes on or 
about the Eaſt ; as it riſes it does not come 
immediately over our heads, but oblique- 
ly draws of towards the South. The Star 
which we call the North- pole, and 8 
in the heavens almoſt over our heads, 1 
{carcely ſeen by them, and when it is, * 
pears but juſt above their Horizon. Thoſe 
who inhabit this Zone, have likewiſe two 
Winters m a 'year, the firſt in Fuly, the 


lecond 1 m ee bat their Winters are 
not 


e tf hn op. 
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not cold; ſo that it appears our two Sea- 
ſons of Spring and Autumn are there two 


Summers, and our two Seaſons of Winter 


and Summer, are_to them two Winters. 
There are many more curious Phenomenaof 


Nature to be obſerved in thoſe parts, but 


would exceed the C ompaſs of this work to 
. deſcribe them all. 


Morocco in 8 go '© Fe &55. 

| Barbary in ditto 29 o ditto. 

Perſia in Aſia 31 o ditto. 
China in ditto 32 © ditto, 


- Theſe places as being farther from the 
Rquator, have not ſuch exceſſive heat, 


being more temperate ; but although in- 


_ cluded in the temperate Zone are much 


warmer than we are. The 21ſt of June is 
their longeſt day, the Sun at that time 


rifing with them at five in the morning, 


and ſets at ſeven in the evening; their 


| ſhorteſt day is 21ſt of December, at which 


time the Sun riſes at ſeven, and {ao at five. 
8 
Portugal i in Fur 40 N. * 
-Shain in ditto 40 ditto. 
 Turlky in ditto 40 ditto. 
_ "Tartary in ditto 45 ditto. 
* France in ditto 45 ditto. 
lay in ditto 45 ditto, 
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Thoſe parts are warmer than England, 
but not ſo warm as the above; their longeſt 
day is at the ſame time of the year, the Sun 


Tiling about a quarter paſt four, and ſets 
at half paſt ſeven, which is their longeſt 
day; on their ſhorteſt day the Sun riles at 


| eight, and lets at half pal four. Trees] 


than we are. 


| Germany in Europe 80 N. L. 

England in pong 5 ditto. 

Poland in ditto 54 ditto. © 

Denmark in ditto ' 56, ditto. © 

All thoſe places as they vary but little in 
Latitude from England, have their Seaſons, 
length of their days, and temperature of the 
air, much as in England, except Denmark, 
and ſome parts of TORS . is colder 


Frigid Zone. 
| mn_— 
Ruſha m "ox NL 

Norway in ditto 63 ditto.” 

- Greenland in ditto 65 ditto. 
Nova Zembla in ditto T7 ans” 
The Frozen Sega in ditto . 
The North. pole in ditto go | ditto. 


In theſe Countries, and all parts that have 
North Latitude, they muſt have their 
longeſt and ſhorteſt day exactly at the ſame 
_ tune of the year, with us, i. e. 21 2 

and 
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and 21 December, but will very conſiderably 
vary in length, for on their longeſt day-the 
Sun riſes with them at half paſt one in the 
morning, and ſets at half paſt ten; but 
on their ſhorter day the Sun riſeb at ten, and 
'F ſets at two; the long deprivation of the 
Sun at this Seaſon accounts for the very in- 
tenſe coldneſs of their Climate. 

In Greenland (which is famous for our 
Whale fiſhery) the more Northern parts 
A have very long days in Summer, the Sun 
riſing a little after one in the morning, 
Jand does not ſet tell after ten in the even- 
Jing; but Nova Zembla, the Frozen Sea, and 
JI £affin's Bay, where there are great plenty“ 
Jof Whales, all theſe: parts are exceſhve 
cold; exhibiting immenſe Seas of ice In 
Nova  Zembla, their longeſt day 1s three 
months, during which time the Sun never 
Iſets with them; they are hkewiſe- in the 
Winter three months deprived of the Sun's 
light, during which time the Sun never 


*The greateſt Curioſity in this quarter is the 
Whale-fiſhery among the ſhoals of ice, which have 
been increafing for ages upon the coaſt of Green- 
land ; a Whale uſually 60, or 80 feet long, affords 
from 60 to 100 barrels of oil from his fat, and 4, or 
500 pieces of Whajcbone, which is taking from 
his Tow or Gills. This trade is chiefly carried on 
by the Engliſh and Dutch; one Whale is valued © 
generally at 1000, or 1200l. OP OSD 
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appears above their Horizon, which is their 
Winter, and then the cold is ſo intenſe as 


to freeze Brandy. The Inhabitants of thoſe 
arts are very few, and theſe Savages are low 
ſtature, and of an ugly mien ſomething 


- eee, a bear. They live upon the fleſh 


of Whales, Bears, Foxes, Rain-deers, 
and go muffled up in ſkins, the hairy fide 


next their bodies. Beyond theſe parts lie 


New Britain, New North Wales, New Den- 
mark, Sc. in America; and Veſdo, Kamſchatza 


in 4ů a; all very little known. Thole who 


inhabit, if any there are, directly under the 
N orth-pole at go degrees, muſt in their Sum- 


mer have the Sun for ſix months without 


ever ſetting during that time, and in the Win- 


ter muſt have a night ſix months long, the 


Sun never appearing above their Horizon 
from September to March. Before this Section 


is concluded, it will be neceſſary to deſeribe 


the diffe rence of their miles in the ſe veral 


Countries above mentioned. 


The difference of the Milles i in ſeveral 


Countries is very great: but it will beuſe- 
ful to remember that | 


The Engh/h, Italian, 11 Turkiſh, are ar 


nearly the ſame. 


The Scotch and Iriſh mile Is about one 
and a half Engliſh. 


The German, Daniſh, e 8006 d ban 5 
The 


5 four Engh/h 
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The Sevedi/h 1 is about five Engh/h. 

The Spanz/h is about 32 Engl: % 

The Hungarian is about ſix En ghſh. 

The Ruſſian is about three quarter Eng! 72 | 
The Perſian, Arabian, and en 18 
abous three Engh/h. | 

The Indian is almoſt three Engliſh. 

The French league is two of our miles... 

The 8 our 
miles 

A Degree upon the Equator is 60 miles; 
but in meaſuring diſtances upon Earth we 
reckon 70 miles to a degree for reaſons be- 
fore — 2 


* 


SEG. XIV. 


Th Proportion that the ſeveral parts of 1 | 
bear to each other. : 


HE 8 is the proportion that 
the ſeveral Empires, Kingdoms and 
States of Europe, bear to each other, in 
point of territorial extent, laid down in. 
geographical ſquare * leagues. 8 
KNeuſſia in Europe 57,600, the Climate fy 
cold, ſituated North, their en dax 
Near 20 hours. e 
a. miles make a league, 11 
. Poland, 
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Poland, including Lithuania 12,900, the | 
Climate much as England, and their length 
of their day varies but little from ours. 5 

Sweden with the great Dutchy of Finland 
12,800, the Climate very cold being more 
North chan Ruſſia, their longeſt day about | 


22 hours. 
Germany 11,2 36, the Climate tenhpetiite, 


their days of the ſame length as in England. 
The Turkiſh Empire in Europe including 
the Crimea, 10,544, their Climate very 
warm, or rather hot, their longeſi day about 


| 5 Bere 5 


Fr ance 10, 000, on Climate be 


warmer than England, their longeſt day. 


about one hour ſhorter than with us. 
Spain $500, the heat of their Climate 
and their length of day much as in Turkey. 
Denmark, including Norway 6100, the 
Climate colder, and their longeſt day con- 
ſiderably longer than in England: Noreny 


is extreme cold. 


© © Great Britain with Ireland 6200, the Cli- 

mate temperate, the longeſt day about 17 h. 
Hungary, with Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, and 
art of Croatia and Dalmatia 4766, their 
| ly of yay” and. . e e much as 


1 France. 


Portugal 1 87 5, the Climate . 
hotter than Spain, and their longeſt - day : 


rather hotter thay in Spain. | 
Naples 
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e and Sicily) 1836, eee OE 


length of day the ſame as Spain. 
- Sardinia, with Piedmont, and Sav:y 4884. 


—Swiſs Cantons 4090, the Popedom, or E- 


cleſigſlical State 800. Pruſſia, wich the new. 
Acquiſitions 722.— The United Provinces 


626. — The Republic of Venice 625 —- The 


The Grand Dulchy , Tuſcany 400. — The 
Republic of Genoa o VCorſicas 200, — - Modena 
including Parma. 


The Sum total amount to 49, 507 beo. | 


graphical . | 
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de one (Quarter of the World, and 
more mer lier! v this of Europe asb Were US. 


. is a repreſentation of ſome part 

of the ſurface of the Earth delineated 
upon a plane. The oppoſite is a Map of 
that quarter of Earth we inhabit, called 
Europe.—In Maps three things are chiefly | 
required ; the firſt is toſhew the Longitude 
and Latitude of places, or the ſituation ** 
are in with regard to the Circles of the 
Globe; this all Maps in general which 


are Laid down from Tables of Longitude and 
| Lati- 


* 


= 
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Latitude perform by means of the Meri- 
dians and Parallel Lines delineated upon 
them, in what manner ſoever they be pro- 
. jected, either ſquare, round, oblong, Gc. 
and they do this the more accurately the 
greater number they have of Meridians and 

Parallels. The ſecond requiſite is to ex- 
hibit the ſhape of Countries the ſame as 
they really are, and the extent of them in 
the ſame juſt proportion, as upon the 
Earth, The third is, that the Bearings and 
| Diſtances of places from one another be 
truly ſhewn. 

There are allo Sea Charts, which are par- 
ticular Maps for the uſe of Navigation, 
wherein is exhibited ſome part of the Sea 
with the ſhores that bound it. The Inland 

parts are frequently omitted as of no uſe 
to the Sailor, except where there are large 
Rivers for him to go up, or Sea- marks for 
him to ſee at a diſtance; but the parts of 
the Sea near the ſhore are carefully laid 
down with marks ſignifying Rocks, Sands, or 
Flats, and figures expreſſingethe ſoundings or 
depth of the Water. — There are two kind 
of Charts, onescalled the Plane Chart; the 
other is called Mercator's Chart, The Plane 
Chart is where the Parallels of Latitude are 


all of the ſame length with the Meridians, 


and is therefore very erroneous, except in 
ſhort voyages and near the Equator ; -but- 
5 8 5 
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Wrights, commonly called Mercator's Chart, 


is much more correct, as the Meridians are 
increaſed in proportion as the Parallels 
ſhorten ; that is, as the Secants of the Arch 
contained between the point of Latitude 
and the Equator; but of theſe we ſhall 
treat no more at this time, not being appli - 
cable to our preſent purpoſe. 
When a Map is laid before us, as this 
| 0 Europe, we are to conſider the top, or 
upper part is the North ; the right hand the 
Eaſt, the left Weſt, and the bottom, or part 
next you, South ; this premiſed it will be 
more eaſy for us to aſcertain the different 
Bearings of various Countries; we are then 
to obſerve, as in the Map of Europe, the 
ae diviſions, which will be as follows; 
— at the South-weſt part of the 
| thus in a regular manner proceed 
— rl the Kingdoms and States as they lie 
before us, as Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
| Turky, Germany, Poland, Ruſſia, 6c. thele 
naturally follow each other from - Welt to 
Eaſt, by retaining this, progreſſion in our 


memory, we ſhall have a more accurate 


idea of Geography as well as a more ge- 8 
neral knowledge of Maps. . | 
The next thing to be conſidered in a 
Map ts what part, or from whence 1t takes 
it firſt Meridian. This ſcience would be 
* much eaſier was all Geographers, 
ta - 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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- ap agree and fix upon one general Meridian, 
that i is, to eſtabliſh one ſtated place, for all 


nations to meaſure their different diſtances 


from, this would ſave much perplexity. 


It was once attempted, and Ferro, 


(as before obſerved) was the place from 


which moſt of the European nations, began 
their meaſurement, and this method is 


till made uſe of by ſeveral ; but a much 


greater part have rejected Ferro, and choſe 


London for their firſt Meridian, as being a 


place of more note; hence it is, we 


| ſee that different Maps vary in their firſt 
Meridian, and for this reaſon I have pre- 


ſented che reader with a Map of Europe, 
in which there are two firſt Meridians, the 


one taking from Ferro, the other from 


London. This may appear ſomewhat more 


difficult, but when it is once compre- 


hended by the Learner, it will tend greatly 


to facilitate his improvement in Geography 
and like wiſe afford him a much clearer 


idea of Maps in general. The out ward 


large figured lines both on the top and 


bottom of the Map, are the lines of Longi- 
| tude, thoſe outward figured lines on the 


ſides are lines of Latitude ; the upper line 


of Longitude i is reckoned Eren Ferro; but in 


the under line, the Longitude is reckoned 


from London, as the Reader will obſerve by 


en there being a ſmall dotted line 
which 


which is wrote Meridian of London. 
Furſt to find the Latitude of any place, 


look the place in the Map, then lay either 


a pencil or your finger upon it, and move 
your finger, &c. to either of the lides keep- 


which paſſes through Great Britain, on 


* 


ing the ſame diſtance between the lines 


above and below it, and the degree you 


meet with in the lde 1 is the Latitude" re- 


quired. 


For example, I would know the 7 atitude 


of Madrid in Spam, in the South-weſt, 
which is the left hand corner of the Map 


you will find Madrid the Capital of Spain, 
trace the line which Madrid is upon tothe 
ſide, you will find cut nearly the figure 40, 


which ſhows that Madrid is in 40 degrees 
Latitude; but although Madrid is found 


at the bottom or Southward part of this 


Map of Europe, yet it muſtbe called North 


Latitude, for all this Map, that is, all Europe, 
lies North of the Equator, ks therefore 


every place in Europe has North Latitude, 


conſequently Spain which is in Europe muſt 
be ſituated in 40 degrees North Latitude, 
this will be more clearly underſtoud, by 


refering you to the Circular Maps, where 


in the upper part of the Circular Map near 


figure 40, on the ſide, you will find Spain, 
and ſhows you it is 40 degrees Northward 
"0 the ana To know: the Latitude of a 


1985 a 
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place is of great moment, for by that we 


can tell the temperature and ſituation of the 
place, whether in the torrid, temperate, or 
rigid Zone; that is, whether the Country 
is hot, temperate or cold, and alſo by the 
Latitude is known, the length of the longeſt 
and ſhorteſt day and night of the inha- 


bitants, which you wall find in the Table | 


Seft. 19. 
Ilt may be neceſſary to en that al- 
though Spain is Northward of the Equator, 
yet it is Southward of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, i. e. nearer the Equator than 
England, and conſequently warmer, re- 
membring to obſerve as a general rule, 
that the nearer any place is to the Equator 


the hotter, and the more Latitude or more 


remote Fro the Equator the colder ; thus 


England, which is 51 degrees and a half 


from the Equator, muſt be conſiderably 


colder than Spain, which is only 40 de- 


grees from the Equator; and Norw 
Riiſſia, Sc. which is above 60 drr 
from the Equator, muſt be conſiderably 


colder than England; thus the nearer you 


advance the North- pole (which is at go de- 
grees) the more extreme the cold, for rea- 


ſons obvious, i. e. the Sun being South- - 
ward of us, the more North we travel, the 


leſs of its influence is felt; but the more 


toutherly we travel, the more of its warmth, 
| the 
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the truth of this hath been proved, 
and that without travelling any immenſe 
diſtance. For inſtance, was one perſon to 
travel to Scotland, in the Winter; another 
perſon at the ſame time to travel to the South 
of France, the former would find the air 
colder, and the latter would feel a much 
warmer air, by reaſon one would travel 
from the other towards the Sun. But to 
proceed, I would wiſh to know the Lati- 
tude of the Caſpain Sea. The Caſpdin Sea 
lying in the Eaſt, I examine the right hand 
kde of the Map, at the very end thereof I. 
find the Caſpam Sea, and obſerve the line | 
of Latitude which paſſes through it, cuts 
the number 45, which is on the ſide and 
near it, and ſhows that the Caſpain Sea is 
in 45 degrees North Latitude; had the 
Longitude been required, the Line which 
croſſes the Line of Latitude muſt have been 
traced up to the top of the Map, | when it 
would cut 70 degrees, and ſhows that the 
Caſpain Sea is in 70 degrees Ealt Longitude 
from London, and 45 degrees North Lati- 
tude." Siberia is ſituated between 60 and 
65 degrees Eaſt Latitude, by examining 
the figures on the right hand fide of the 
Map | find the above degrees, near which 
is Siberia, the place fought, and proves 
it to be in 63 degrees Latitude. 


Again, 
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Again, I require to know what place 
is fituated 22“ 29 * Eaſt Longitude 
of. London, and 40 degrees North Latitude? 
Anſwer, find 40 degrees Latitude on either 
of the ſides, and run your pencel or finger 
along the line, until you are oppoſite the 
figure 22d. 25 min. at the bottom of the 

Map, ſtop there and you will find it to be 
Greece, Note, that had the Longitude been 
from Ferro, you muſt have directed your- 

ſelf from the top line of the Map, where 
you will fee theſe words expreſſed, Longitude 
from Ferro, and on the bottom line is wrote 
Longitude from London; and therefore on 
ſurveying a Map of any Country, it is 
of the firſt importance to be particularly 
attentive, from what part they take their 

I firſt Meridian. —Again, ſuppoſe it was re- 

| - quired what Latitude and Longitude Greece 

| | was in, this is only vice ver/a. Having found 
| Greece, \ follow the line that cuts through it 

TH to the bottom of the Map, you will find it 

cut through 22 d. 25 min. Eaſt of London, 
| e then 


14 
. 


| * It muſt be remembered that o at the top of a 
figure ſignifies degrees, and “ fignifies minutes, 
„ſigniſies moments, therefore 22 25“ means 22 

degrees and 25 minutes, had it extended to mo- 
ments, there would have, been a double mark over 
| the laſt number, as thus 22® 25 20“ and would 
have been read, twenty two degrees, twenty five 
1 minutes, and twenty ſcconds, 


— 
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then attend to the other line which cuts 
through Greece, and 1s the line of Latitude; 
trace this line to either fide of the Map, | 
and you will find it cuts 40 degrees, and 
thus Greece, as before obſerved, is ſituat- 
ed in 40 degrees North Latitude and 225 
25. Eaſt Longitude of London. 

To find the Longitude of any place, 
only run your finger or pencil from it to 
the top or bottom of the Map (according 
from what place you require the Longitude, 
. whether from Ferro or London) and the de- 
grees againſt it is the Longitude required. : 
Thus the Longitude of Poland is 229 28 
to the Eaſt of London, as may be ſeen at 
the bottom of the Map; and 40 degrees 
Eaſt of Ferro, as may be obſerved on the 

top of the Map — Again, by the ſame rule 
| you will find the Longitude of France is 
2* 25 Eaſt from London, by obſerving the 
bottom of the Map, and on inſpecting the 
top thereof you will find it 20 degrees Eaſt 
of Ferr To find the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude (from London) of Portugal; look i in 
the left hand corner of the Map of Europe, 
i. e. South-weſt, where you will find Por- 

tugal, attend to the line of Latitude that 


paſſes through it, and you will find it cuts 


on the ſide 40 degrees of Latitude, then 
trace the line of Longitude that cuts 
through it and follow this line to the bot- 

3 ; tom 
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tom when you will ſee it goes through "2 


35 and proves Portugal to be ſituated in 


40 degrees Latitude, and . g5' degrees 


Weſt "Longitude, or Weſt of. London. — 
Suppole we were to hear, or read of a 


| Veſſel being loſt in 60 degrees North 


Latitude, and 22? 25 Faſt Longi- 
tude from London; from this account 


it is required to know the place where 


this ſhip was loſt, 1 look on the fide 


of the Map of Europe for 60 degrees Lati- 
tude, which having found, I trace the line 
near it until I come oppoſite 22* 25 at 


the bottom, and then ſtop and find 
it is the Baltic Sea, and near the Gulp/ 
of Finland is the place where the ſhip 


was caſt away; or, vice ver/a, to find 
the Longitude and Latitude of the 
Gulph of Finland, direct your eye ſtraight 


from the above place to ” the ſides of the 
Map, you will find the line f Latitude 
that paſſes through, will cut 60 degrees; 
then from Finland direct your eye to the 
bottom of the Map, and you will find the 
line cut 22 deg- 25 min. and proves the 
Gulbh of Finland to be ſituated in 60 degrees 
North Latitude, and 22 d. 25 min. Eaſt 
Longitude of London. 

You may obſerve in the Circular Mats 
the lines of Latitude are 10 degrees diſtant 
gu 2 other, but in the 88385 of a 

1 21 they 


e , , , = 


they are only five degrees diſtant from each 
other, 155 this Ro (OP of choice in 
the Geographer, which relates merely to the  _ 
ſcale of the Map, and occaſions not the leaſt _ 
error in the Latitude of places ſought. It 
frequently happens, that we require to 
know the Latitude of a place that lies be- 
tween. the figures, as Moſcovy, which being 
ſituated hetween the lines that cuts 55 and 
60 degrees Latitude, it mult therefore be 
called in 57 degrees Latitude, obſerving  _. | 
the double line that runs ſtraight up by — 
the figure of Latitude, which is market 
with black and equal white ſpaces, s 


thus, r theſe make in all five 
degrees as marked at top, thus is ſeen that 
each black, and alſo each white ſpace make 
a degree. The ſame rule is to be obſerved on 
| the Longitude Lines at the top and bottom 
. of the Map; thus you will find the Black Sea L 
is in 42: deg. Latitude and 32 deg. 25m... 4 
Eaſt Longitude.—Breſt is in 47: degrees "#0 
Latitude, and about 10 degrees Weſt Lon- 5 
gitude from London, —Petersbourg is in 39 0 
degrees Latitude and 32 deg. 25 min. Eat 14, 7 
Longitude from London. _ UE.” 
To meaſure diſtances in thoſe Maps, : 
proceed as follows; Fix one foot of 
your compaſſes on the place you want | 
do meaſure from, extend the other foot 
to the place you want to meaſure /o, 
take the Compaſles with their keet thus 
| E ex · 
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extended to the fids of your 
the degrees contained between tl 
weill be the quantity of degrees, the two 
places are diſtant from each other, and if 
_ multiplied by 7e will give yo the miles. 
For example, to find the diſtance between 
+ London and Copenhagen, you muſt fix one 
foot of the Compaſſes at London, and extend 
the other foot to Copenhagen,” convey the 
Compaſſes, thus opened to the fides of the 
Map where the degrees are marked, and 
vou will find they will inelude y degrees, 
which being multiplied by 706, gives 499, 
and is the diſtance betwixt Zondon and 
Copenhagen; but on nice meaſurement you 
will find they are a triſle more than 7 de- 
grees diſtant; - therefore with more pro- 
| priety it may be ſaid, that nen 1s 
5⁰⁰ miles North. eaſt enn HY 
Again, the diſtance is required beten 
TZonden and. Naples, on meaſur ing the diftance 
detween thole two places by the Com- 
paſſes, and apply them to the ſides it will 
be found they contain near 13 degrees, 
which is about goo miles { South-eaſt; from 
London. — The diſtance is alſo required be- 
tween Eondon and Rome in Italy; upon an 
accurate meaſurement you will find ſome- 
what leſs than 12 degrees, which is nearly 
800 miles, and by attending to the Map 
you will find the bearing of Rome is South- 
| caſt of London ; therefore we ſay Rome 1s 
ſituated 
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Balle 800 miles South-eaſt: of. London — 


Again, I would wiſh to know th the e 


D be the King of Spain and the Emprels 


of Nuiſſias Domunions, taking the meaſure 
ment from both the Capitals, i. e. Madrid 
and Petersbourg ; this diltance . requires a 


conſiderable extenſion. of the Compaſſes, 
which being applied to either of the ſides 


will be found to include nearly 26 degrees, 


yhich is about 1800 miles, and is the 


diſtance which Petersbourg lies North - 
eaſt from Shain.— But to meaſure nearer 
diſtances, ſuch as from London to York, 


ales, Briſtol, Sc. is more eaſily and acs 


curately performed by a correct Map ok 
England, which is annexed to this work and 


will be explained under its proper head: 


But firſt for improvement it will be proper 


to give a ſhort Explanation of the different 5 

e and Nations on the! Fanth.;* 

at gate E D r. XVI. 1 
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AHE Turk is a lover; of reſt ; ſeated 


upon a ſofa with his pipe, he will | 


continue in this exerciſe ſix or ſeven hours 
without; intermiſſion; or elſe ſhut up in 


5 the Seraglio among his Miſtreſſes, he will 


affairs of the utmoſt. importance, to 
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The Arab is fond of his horſe, almoſt to 
o x degree of infatuation : When the weather 
will permit, he 1s continually hunting ; 
when at home, fretful ; ſhunning the a 
ciety of his family, and ſooner chuſes to 
be along with his hunter than his children. 
A Frenchman's love is principally direct 
ed to himſelf. So far from being a lover 
of reſt, he ſeldom chuſes to ſtand fill. He 
3s fond of dreſs, and e boaſting 
of his amour s. 
A Spaniard is jealous of his honour ; 3 


brave, faithful, patient in adverſity, capa- 


ble of enduring "_ fatigue, Ak romantic 
in his projects. 6 | 
A German is ever fiudiousi in the . 
of nature, indefatigable in his purſuits | 
after Chymiſtry, and as PR = {| 
drinking. I 
The Dutch are quack Kurts in trade; who 
plod on in one tract; ſtrangers to the 
{weets of a ſcientific ite, and ring the 
nice works of genius and art. 
The UHtakans are revengeful by. nature „ 
TT and politicians by habit, | 
The Portugueſe infincere and bigots. 
The Chineſe love gain, which is their God, 
they prefer it to every thing; are of a 
moſt inſinuating addreſs, and naturally 
a a fawning cringing generation: a ſtranger 
z in great danger ot 9 N 
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if he truſts his own judgment, and if he 
employs a Chineſe Broker, he will be doubly 
| cheated, as the Broker: will join with the 
Merchant to cheat hin: eee , 
ſtranger. HED 

The Swedes have no great genius, are 
fond of making a grand appearance above 
their. circumſtances ; they are much better 
qualified for a life of labour and fatigue, 
than of art and curioſity : they bear rn 
and hunger to admiration.  - | 

To aſk an impartial Obſerver whe of 
theſe Characters was moſt like our own, 
he would ſay he had ſeen an Engl es n 
all but the Portugueſe. 

Are not my Countrymen as d of to- 
bacco as the Turks ? Will they not fit as 
many hours ſmoaking, as any Mahometan ? 

and will they not be as ok milled by 
a Miſtreſs, as any Turban-wearer. 

Will they not, like Arabs, ma their 
families for hunting matches? and do they 
not value their horſes Cs more than 
their wives ? 


Are they not, like e bil bens 


vain of dreſs, and great talkers 3 Rte. 
Like Spanzards they are brave, faithful, 
patient, and have conſtitutions ee of N 
enduring the moſt extreme fatigues; are 
romantic in their projects, and will raſh 
into W for the lake of glory. : 
E 3 The 
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They are as curious as Germans in pryi 
into — firſt workings'of creation, imprjing 
drinking, I believe they'll take the field 
againft any nation; like Swedes, _ love 
: How and appearance. 

Vet we are as great drudges i in trade as 
n almoſt as revengeful as Itulians; 
and as to our We 1 e re 
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F Sweden, The FO of this 8 
is cold, and the ſoil not very fruit- 
For however it abounds with various forts 
of fiſh, aud ſeveral mines of Tin, Braſs, 
Iren and Copper, The longeſt day i in the 
North of this Conntry- is about two months, 
and the ſhorteſt ſix hours and a. half. Its 
chief Commodities are Metals, Ox Hides, | 
Goat and Buck-fkins, Furs, Tao, Par, 
Honey, Oaks and Firs. Balena e 
eſtabliſhed Reli 
Of Denmark. "This Kingdom lies Nabe 
from England, the air is very cold and 
miſty, yet the Soi 1 is * and affords 
plenty 


plenty of::Com and Dew la chief 
commodities are fiſh, particularly herrings, 
furniture for - ſhips, + armour, ox-hides, 
tallow, fir, wainſcot, &c. The longeſt day 
is ſeventeen. hours and a half, and the 


ſhorteſt; eight and a half. The eſtabliſhed | 
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Of Norway.” | The air of this Cue is 
foxdtvetnely" cold and the Soil ſo very bar- 
ren that it is but thinly inhabited. Its chief 
commodities are ſtock. fiſſi (which the poor 
people dry and uſe inſtead: of bread) rich 
furrs, train oil, pitch, maſts, cables, deal 
boards which they. exchange for corn; 
wine, fruits and other neceffaries of life. 
The: longeſt day in the moſt Northern parts 
is two: months, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt 
Southern fix hours and a half. The 
Norwegians are a _— people, but very 
mean and ignorant. The Religion, eſta- 
| blichedis the ſame as in Denmark, But in 
Lapland, and the moſt Northern parts a the 
Emme they know very little of it. 
Of NMuſcouy or Ruſſia. The Dojtinions 
of Muſcovy, or Ruſſia are of very great ex- 
tent, the people hardy and vigorous, and 
ſince the preſent accompliſhed Empreſs 
very much poliſhed and improved. The 
air is extremely cold during three quarters 


of the year, and their Summer ſhort. The 


* does not ſet in the moſt N orthern part 
E 4 5 of 
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of this Country for above two months, che 


ſhorteſt day in the moſt Southern 


part, is 
about nine hours and a half. The chief 
commodities of this Country are wax, 


honey, tallow, train-oil, caviere, flax, 


hemp, llad- iron, furrs, fables, martins, &c. 


The government is vety . abſolute and 
deſpotical, &c. And the common people 
ſo ignorant, as to believe their great Czar 


knows all things. The Religion is 


Chriſtianity, but mixt with many Romiſh 


and other ſuperſtitious ceremonies. 


Of France. France, though under an 


abſolute government and profeſſing the 


Romiſi Religion, is at preſent the moſt 
flouriſhing kingdom in Europe. The air is 
very temperate, pleaſant and healthful, the 


Soil extraordinary fruitful, and the com- 
madities Salt, Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Pepper, 


Skins, Silks, Kc. The days are about the 
ſame length as in England. The Language 
ſo univerſally prevails, that it is uled in 
moſt Courts in Europe. The manners of 


the people are very polite and agreeable, 


and the laſt age has produced abundance of 


great men in almoſt every branch of pane 
and uſeful learning. 


Ol Germany. Germany is . into 
three parts; North, Middle and South. 
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The Air and Soil of this hind Gex 
is very different eee to the ag res 
ſituation of its ſeveral parts In this 
Empire are comprchended above er 
different Sovereignties, yet all or moſt 
of them ſubject to the Emperor of Germany. 
The Language is that called the High-Dutch. 
The people are famous for ſincerity in their 
dealings, and much e in mechanic 
inventions. | 

Of Poland. The W 85 this 5 


Country is an elective Monarchy and on 


that account it is often haraſſed with Civil 
Wars and Diviſions. The Air is generally 
cold but the Soil pretty fruitful. It 
abounds with ſeveral Commodities as Wax, 
Pitch, Salt, Soap, Rofin, Flax, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Corn, rich Furrs, &c. The days 
are much the ſame length as in England, 
the eſtabliſhed Religion is We l. but all 
_ are * 14S PE 
E 5 of 
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Of Spain and Hortugal. The Climate of 
theſs Countries is very hot; particularh/ in 
Spain; the people are lazy, proud, formal 
and very much bigotted to the ſuperſtitibus 
parts of Religion. They are very jealous 
of their: wives, who are given to intrigues. 
The chief Commodities are Wines, Oil, 
Sugar, Rice, Silk, Honey, Flax, Raiſns, 
Almands, Oranges, Lemans, &c. The 
longeſt day is fifteen hours three quarters, 
and the ſhorteſt nine hours and a quarter. 
Of ah This is the moſt entertaining 

Country: 3 in the 'World:for Travellers, as 
it contains the Remains of the greateſt, 
wiſeſt, braveſt people that ever lived, diz. 
the Romans The Air of this Country i is 
pure, | temperate and healthful the Soil 

generally exceeding fruitful, Toke the peo- 
ple ſo broke. with ſlavery; | and harralſed 
with the Tyrannies, Oppreſſions and Impo- 
ſitions of their Prieſts, that it is not culti- 
vated in the manner it might be. The 
chief Commodities are Corn, Wine, Oil, 
Rice, Silks, Velvets, S Wire, Armour, 
Glaſſes, &c. The people are ingenious 
and excel on the Arts of Statuary, Arch. 
tecture, Muſic and Painting. | 

Of -Turkey, in Europe. This C o; 
comprebends Hungary, ee Littls Tar-- 
tary, and the en ee, r rovinces. The 
air r of thele Countries is very different, * 

| LEE OY 
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of Greece is allowed to be pure and tem- 
perate; the others generally not ſog the Soil 
is pretty fruitful: in Com, Roots and 
various ſorts of fruit. Phere are ſeveral 
mines of Copper; Iron, Quickflver, Anti- 
mon) and Salt. Phe prevailing: Religion 
in Hungary is that of the Churchiof Rome's; 
in Greece, Little Tartary' and the Provinces} 
Mahowietifm i is. eſtabliſhed;  Conflantimople is 
the ſeat of the Grand Signor to hom they 
are all ſubject, but his power and riches 
are much curtailed: by n 5 


Ia . iowa air * chin Cor 
Dos very different, by reaſon of its val 
extent from North to South: The molt 
Southern parts having the ams Latiosda 
with the middle Provinces of Spain, andthis 
moſt Northern reaching beyond the” Arctic 
Polar Circle. Phe longeſt day; in the Nortn 
is about two motiths, ant the ſhorteſt im 
the South nine hours and:three quarters... 
The manners of the people are very rude: 
and barbarous, their ordinary food is 
* Horſe-fleſh, and they live in tents and 
open fields. The Religion is Pagany/m/ in 
the North; and: towards the South Mako= 
_ melymiprevails. A «i Chant of Mg 
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I 1 Monarch, and aſſumes ſuch 2 | 

proud ſuperiority over his ſubjects 

to be ſpoke to but upon thei 125 

their faces towards the ground. His ſub- 

jedts ſtile him the ſhadow of God, he looks 
upon himſelf as the Monarch of the whole 


World; and every day after he has dined, : 
be cauſes the trumpets to ſound, thereby 


giving leave to all the Kings and Princes 

of the Earth to go to dinner. The chief 

Commodities of this Country, are Sable, 
Martins, Silk, Camblets, Flax, Muſk, 

8 Cinnamon and great quantities of Rhubarb. 
Of Ching. This is thought to be the 


3 moſt ulous Country in the World; the 


ir is cold in the moſt Northern parts, but 
bears very temperate; and the Soil is 
15 1 that they are ſaid very 
often to reap two, or three harveſts in a 
1 The longeſt day is fourteen hours 
three quarters, and the ſhorteſt ten hours 
three quarters, 1 abounds 1 in gold, ſilyer, 
Precious ſtones, quickfilver, | porcelane 
_  Giſhes, ſilks, . Kc. The. Chineſe are 
ingenious and lovers of ſcience. The Reli- 
gion of the Country is Idolatry, and the 
|  —_ is at preſent Haggerty to "7. 
Skat Cham of Tartary. - 
Of India. This vaſt Country | 
os hends all between. Pe} eee viz. The 
_ ON Ro 
: io, 


1 „the one within and the other with- 
out the Ganges. In the Maguls Empire 
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1 in general is cold, and the Soil bar- 


The length of the days and nights is 
= eee as it is in China. The 
chief Commodities are Aloes; Muſk, Civet, | 
Rhubarb, Indigo, Borax, Opium, Silks, 
Cottons, Carpets and moſt forts of ſpices. 
The Religion is Paganiſm, and in ſome 
parts Mafometiſm. The Government is ar- 
bitrary, and the great Mogul is heir to 
every man's eſtate, which he diſpoſes of at 
his pleaſure. The throne he ſits on is the 
richeſt in the World. In the Peninſula 
within the Ganges the air is very hot, and 


the Soil exceeding fruitful. I he longeſt _ 


day is thirteen hours and a half, and the 
ſhorteſt eleven and a half. The Commo- 
dities are Metals, Silk, Cotton, Pearls, 


Drugs, Dates, Cocoa's, Rice, Ginger, 


Qinnamon, Pepper, Caſſia, Sc. The Re- 
ligion is generally Maliometiſn. The Go- 
vernment is various and ſubject to many 
different Princes, but in ſome parts the 
people are ſubject to no government at all. 
In the Peninfula beyond the Ganges, the air 
is more temperate and the foil, if poſhble, 
more fruitful. - It abounds with mines of 
gold, and great quantities of precious 
flones : nay fo vattly rich is this Country * 
n nnn * many — 
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of Oßplur, to which Solomon ſent kis ſhips 
for gold. The Commodities of this Penin- 
ſula are much the ſame as in the _—_ 
And the days the ſame length | 
Of Pena The air of chu Country is 
8 tem ate eno in the Northern parts, 
: — the 2 exceſſive hot The 
Soil is generally fruitful The longeſt day 
is fourteen hours and three quarters, and 
the ſhorteſt thirteen: hours and a quarter. 
The Commodities are curious Silks, Car- 
pets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Goldi Silk 
and Silver, Seal-ſkins, Goat-lkins, Alabaſter 
and alb forts: of Metals. The people are 
very civil to Strangers, luxurious, extra- 
vagant in their expences, and much ad- 
ditted to Aſtrology. The Religion is Ma- 
 hometiſm, and the Government abſolute, 
being entirely ſubject to the wilt of the 
Emperor, who is en the: _ Soph of 
S 
a ai This waflly ext nded 
| comprehendb Natolia, Arabia, Syria, 
| Phanicia;/ Paleſtine or r and the 
 Euphratian\Provinces' The Religion of all 
theſe Countries is - generally»: Mahomets/m, 
but in ſome parts there are a great many 
Chriſtians and Jews: Their Governments: 
axe various, but they: are all ſubjett to the 
Grand Seignior the Tyranny- of mee: 
Government ſo | Oe br 
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8 the oth fraitful Countries, 

that theſe Phænicians which of old were fo 
famous for Trade and Commerce, arenow 
| become a poor and deſpicable people; and 
Juden the Land which for its fruitfulneſs | 
was ſaid to flow with Milk and Honey; i is 
now a Vanden N en e Rage.” 
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Ir ee The a air e ary 
| very hot, and unwholeſome; he 
Soil as fertile as any in the World, octa- 
foned by the yearly overflowing of the 
Nile; but that it never rains in this Coun- 
try may juſtly be thought a vulgar error. 
The longeſt day is 14 hours and an half, 
and the ſhorteſt. 10 and a half. The chief 
Commodities are Sugar, Flax, Rice, all 
ſorts of grains and fruits, Linen Cloth, Salt, 
Ballam, Senna, Caſſia, Ga The Religion 
is Mahometiſm, and the Feen 18 
ſubject to the Grand Signio. 
Of Barbary, The air of this- Cc 
is temperate. and healthful and the 8001 
fruitful. Its chief Commodities are Honey. 4. 
Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hides; Dates, 
Almonds, Ec. Days near the ſams! length 
as in Egypt; This large Country compre-: 
_ * * and ſeveral: 8 

| | O- 
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Provinces, ſubject to the king of Morocco. 


Tunis, Algiers, and ſome ates ſabje& to 


| | the Grand Seignior. The Mahometan Re- 
ligion is profeſſed here, but they differ in 


n things from all other Mahometans. 


Of Bildulgerid. This large i | 
perl ſubject to the Turks, and partly to 


the king of Morocco. The Climate is very 
hot, yet generally eſteemed wholeſome. 
The Soil is but indifferent, and the Com- 

mo dities few, the chief are Corn, Cattle, 
Dates and Indigo. The little Religion they 


have is Mahometifm. 


Of Zaara or the Deſart. Mauch thee 


may be ſaid of this Country as the laſt, only 
that it is more ſandy and barren, and the 


Inhabitants, if poſſible, more lavage and | 


| . poo vhgepe 


The Land of . The air of this 
Countr y is very warm, yet elteemed fo 
very healthful that ſick perſons are ſaid to 


be brought hither in order to recover their 7 
| health. The Soil is exceeding rich, eſpe · 


cially towards the river Mger, which over- 
flows a conſiderable part of it, as the Mile 


doth Egypt. | Here is great tore of Corn, 


Cattle, and various herbs. The Woods 
abound with Elephants and other beaſts, 


1 hours and a quarter, and the ſhorteſt 


1c hours anda quarter. The Commodities 


are 


* 
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_ Oftrich Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, 13 


Rad nad. Civet and Elephants teeth. 
Of Guinea. The air of this eee, is 
e hot, and un holeſome to ſtran- 
gers, the Soil very fruitful, and the Coun- 
try abounds with Elephants, Mines of Gold, 
and Rivers which afford abundance of 
Pearl, and Gold-duſt, The longeſt day 
is 12 hours and three quarters; and the 
| ſhorteſt 11 hours and three quarters. The 
Inhabitants of this Country are reckoned tha 
blackeſt of all the Negroes, and moſt of 
them go quite naked. They are very igno- 


rant and ſuperſtitious, and in ſome parts 


are ſaid to offer human ſacrifices. They 
think God Almighty A Very good Being, 
and on that account are civil to him; but 
they worſhip the Devil, and pray to him 
eg ar fear he ſhould hurt them. 
Ot Nubia. Much the ſame may be ſaid 
of Nubia as Guinea. . 

Of Ethiopua.. Ethiopia is divided into in · 
terior and exterior. Interior, or the Land 
of the Aby/znes, is wholly. withua: the torrid 
Zone and conſequently extreaml 2 hot. The 
Soil near the Mie is exceeding fruitful, but 
diſtant from that, the Country is full of 
Mountains and ſandy deſarts. The longeſt 
day is 13 hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt _ 
10 hours And, a hall. The . 
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Salt, Flax, — SC. The 


people ate compoſed of Pagans; 'Jews, ” 
Mahometans. and Clallfane+ „ but! that 


which moſt prevails is ſaid to be Chriftia- 
nity. The Government is ſubje& to an 
Emperor who is called Preſlen Fohn. 
Ethiopia interior comprehends a great many 

Kingdoms and States, and is of vaſt extent, 
conſequently the Air and Soil is very va- 
rions. The Commodities ate Goll, Silver, 
Pearls, Ivory, Oils; Ambergreaſe, Mut, 


Rice, Millet, Lemons, Citruns, Ge. he 
manners of the people are generally bar 


barous and lavage. In ſome parts human 


fleſh is ſold in ſhambles as common as we | 


ſell Beef and Mutton. || The People 
Hottentots (inhabit part of this Country, 


and are the naſtieſt of all creatures; they 


beſmear themſelves with Greaſe and all 
kind of Filth; and think they adorn them- 

ſelves by hanging the guts 'and garbag 0 + of 
the e e kill about heir ek 


n 1 : 164490 
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het AMERICH, nab 
F Oaks br M Spain, This Cole ” 
try lies for the moſt part within 41 5 

torrid Zone, yet the Air is temperate an 

healthful, being refreſhed with wa breezes 


from che Sea. The Soil is very fertile, 


oducing many forts of grain, as Wheat 
WE. Barley, 
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Barley, Pulſe and Mai: ; ſeveral kinds of 
fruits, as Pomegranates, Oranges, Lenions, 
Citrons, Cherries, Malicatons, Pears, Apr 

ples, Figs, Cocoa-nuts, c. And great 
plenty of Herbs, Plants and Roots: with 

me rich Mines of Gold and Silver. The 


longeſt day is 13 hours and three quarters, 7 


| = the ſhorteſt: 1 2-and a half. The man- 
1 ners of the people are civil; and they ex- 
cel in painting and playing on ſeveral mu- 
ſical inſtruments. The Government. is 
ſubject to 3 of Spam, and the Reli- 


Sion a mixture of 1 om and Senn 
ag. 


28. New e 6 "This 


y is not fully diſcovered.” The Soil 


and healthful, but ſubject to great Hupri- 
canes with terrible thunder and lightning. 


The Commodities are few, Cattle being 


the only thing they trade in. The Natives 


are governed hy certain Captains of their 


on; the Snaniards reſiding here and ſome 
few of the more civilized natives, are ſub- 
ject to the king of Spain; . The Religion of 


the Country is Paganiſm, but in ſome pla- 


ces they feem to have very little e of 
7009 Religion at all. 

Of Florida, The ne of this Cons 
try is ſo. temperate; that the Inhabitants live 
"to a W e The Soil is prodigious = 

tile 


isdry landy and barren, the Air temperate 
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tile, ec * ſorts of Grain, Moste ba | 


Engliſh, -as New England, New York, New 
Carolina, &c. The Air of all theſe 


and Fruit. The Mountains are lined with 18 


; conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, 
the Rivers afford vaſt nunibers of valuable 
Pearls. The longeſt day is 14 hours and 


a quarter, and the ſhorteſt day 9 as. 5 


The people are naturally white, but they. 


colour themſelves ſo as to appear olive 
colour, and commonly go quite naked 


except a ſmall piece of deer 1180 which | 
fome wear about their keys ral 2 3 


confilts of ſeveral arge at conkels able 
Countries, moſt of them belonging to he 


i Fer/ey, \ Henſilvania, Maryland, 2 nia, 


is generally temperate and healthfuf nd 
the Soil fruitful, The Commodities ae the 


Ixins of Elks, Deer, Beaver, Otter g 
and Leopards ; alſo Oil, Olive, Cotton, 3 
Indico, Ginger, Tobacco, Turmeric, 


Snake-root, Hemp, Flax, Hops, Rape- . 


ſeed, Madder, Furrs, Sc. The — 


day in moſt of thoſe places are about 1 15 . 1 


hours and the ſhorteſt about g hours. 
Ol Terra Artica. This comprehemith all 
Fa Countries within the Arctic Polar Cit» 


_— vis. Greenland, 3 Nova e 


of BS 
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known, than that they are extremely cold 
Fs barren, and afford very few 2 
; dities. 155 re ks 
Ol Terra pine. The Climate here i is 
Very hot, yet not unwholeſome; the Soil 
fertile; producing great plenty of Corn 
and fruits. It abounds with precious 
Stones, Pearls, Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, 
. =. | The longeſt day is 12 hours and a 
half, and the ſhorteſt day 12 hours. The 
, Religion of the nation is idolatry, and the 
Government in a great meaſure, 1 to 
the king g of Spain. „ | 
Of ; 4 This is eſteemed the richeſt of 
all the Plantations belonging to the Spamards. 
"The Air of this Country is tn ſome places 
extremely hot, and in others very cold. 
The Soil in like manner very fruitful in 
forme parts, and in ſome ſandy and barren. 
Its Commodities are vaſt quantities of Gold. 


{an Silver, rich Pearls, abundance of Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, C ockineal: medicinal Drugs, 
Sc. The longeſt day is 12 hours and a 
1 n and the ſhorteſt day 10 hours and 
half. This Country was formerly „ 
See by kings, called Inca's, but it is 
dor almoſt entirely ſubject to the king of 
Spain, whoſe Viceroy relies at Lima. The 
"= 12585 nor; the Sun, Moon and Stars, 
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and beaſt. The Soil is generally dry and 
| barren, .. but towards tlie Sea, the Vallies 


= - The Mr Maps. 


Lind 'of the” Amazons is very lite 
Ok Brazil. The Air of this Country 


| is more temperate than one would ex- 
0 7 it lying moſtly under the torrid Zone. 


he Soil is penile and the Commodities, 
Sugar, Amber, Rofin, Tobacco, ben 5 
Gil, Confektures, and gre uantities of 
red wood uſed by Dyers. The ſongelt day 
is 12 hours and a quarter, and the Norte 
day 10 hours and a half. The Portugueſe 


have Settlements upon moſt of the Sea 


coaſts, and the Viceroy | of, Fog rener 


| at 8. Salvadore. 


Of Chili. The Air of the ar 
Summer, is much of the fame quality a in 


Sbain; but in Winter the cold is ſo ex- 


cellixe, that it frequently kills both DN, 


are very fruitful and produce great plenty 
75 moſt ſorts of Grain. The longe eſt day 
3 hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt day 


7 Z f ours and a half. The chief Commo- 
dities are Gold, Silver, Maize, Corn, 
Honey, Oſtridges and ſeveral Metals. "The | 


Country is moltly ſubje& to the king of 


Spain. The Natives are reckoned the 
groſſeſt Idolaters of all the Americans, 
_ worſhiping the Devil, whom they term 


Eponamon, 1 
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FO lars! e temas oppo oſite 
1 Map, you muſt obſerve thoſe ſeveral 
figure Which are includel- and diſperſed = 
within the Map, and intended to refer you to | 
the names of thoſe different Counties in 
which the figures are placed: theſe names will 
be found in the North weſt or upper corner. - 
of the Map, and at the South weſt corner - 
or bottom of the Map. Near the Scale gf 5 
| Miles, you. will find proper remarks to e, | 
-What is depictured in the Map for 
Oi ties, Boroughs, Market Towns; Roads, 
Rocks, Sc. The Rivers are deſcribed b ß 
black crooked lines, bending according to! 0 I 
the actual courſe of the River they repre- 4 
ſent ; as the Severn, which you will ſee in = 
ſomewhat more than gif degrees Latitude, 'Y 
and 3 degrees Weſt Longitude; this River 
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RR . m. os . 
| "ls tat find by on the lf | 
band, on the . 
95 (avhich is the Latitude) and Raste, 

figures 31 and 52 draw a r into 

the Map, till you get oppoſite the figure 3, | 
at the bottom of the Map(which is the Lon- | 
- gitude) there ſtop, and you will have the 
| River Severn, which you will ſee riſes in 


, 
Cc 


North-wales, and running for the moſt part 


55 South, falls into the Briſtol Channel, and 
communicates with the | 1:/h Sea. The 
Thames you will find'on the right hand fide | 


of the Map, between 51 and 52 degrees 


45 


therefore the Meridians and Parallels are 
fſtraight lines drawn through every degrees 


Latitude, and one degree Eaſt Longitude: 
it takes its riſe in Glouceſterſhire, above Ox- | 
' . Ford, and runs from Welt to Eaſt through | 
the Cities of Oxford and London. There are 
alſo ſeverel capital Rivers, which take their 
riſe in Stafford/hire and Yorkſture ; thoſe 


Rivers all unite together in one, and is 


called The Humber (in York/ture) emptying 

- itſelf into the German Ocean, which bags be 
ſieen on the righthand-fide of the Map, be- 

_ tween 53 and 54 degrees Latitude, and one 


degree Eaſt Longitude ; but the Humber is 


in no degrees Longitude, and may be found 
dy tracing up the line which cuts the © at 
ße bottom. It muſt farther be obſerved, 


this Map includes little more than England, 


hath wat 05... 65.00 tet beet 8: tos 


*, IV „ 


paſs through London; and it ſhews that we 


to the figure on the ſides“, and you will 


"hs 9 e 5 
of Longitude and Latitude. But in - ſome 
Maps of very ſmall diſtricts, as of a Coun- 
ty or Hundred, whatever part of tze 
Earth it may be in, the Meridian and Pa- 
rallel lines may be drawn through i 
minute or moment of. a degree, accor ding 
as the largeneſs of the Map will allow; 
aA theſe (as in the preceding Map) by 
ſtrait lines. For as a ſmall part of a 
eat Circle upon the Earth doth not differ 
enſibly from a ſtrait line, ſo a ſmall part IiYG 
of a ſpherical Surface of che Earth, differs 1 
not ſenſibly from a Plain. By inſpecting ; 
this Map of England, it will be ſeen that 
the firſt Meridian is taken from London; 


this is known by attending to either this = = 


top or bottom figures, (which are the _ 
figures of Longitude) and obſerving tùhge s = 
amongſt thoſe figures, which you will find 


in the bottom line; and trace up the line 


which cuts through this o, and you will 


make London in no degrees of Longitude, 
and conſeguently our firſt Meridian. I 
Thus havirlg found London, caſt your ee 1 


At muſt be remembered (as before obſerred) 
chat the upper and lower lines of a Map are the 
lines of Longitude on which the Longitude is 


meaſured ; and on the ſides, are the lines of e 8 


tude, by which the Latitude ! 15 meaſored.. See 
"we figures on the ſides, - 3 | 
: find 
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| find London to lie almoſt. exat 1 


51 and yp: 2 ees Latitude; we may, 


5 | 8 N. . London is in no degrees 


5 Lomas * 51+ Latitude, being ſitu 


ated (as you ſee by the Map) i in the 
- © South-eaſt part of England. If it ſhould | 
be aſked, what part of Englend is ſituated 
-. degrees Latitude, and 4 degrees Net 
Longitude ? on the bottom line you will 


obſerve this figure 4, which is the Longitude; 


trace ſtrait up from that figure, until you 


are oppoſite go degrees on the ſide, there 
ſtop, and you will find the place to be 
 Portlemouth, in Devonſhire. It ſhould 
8 therefore be ſaid, that nt is fitu- 


ated in zo degrees Latitude, and 4 degrees 
Weſt L bearing ſouth-weſt of 

TDLondon. Thus York will be found in 534 de- 
grees Latitude, and 1 degree Weſt Lon- 


gitude. Edinburgh is at the very top of 


our. Maps of England, being the moſt 
northern part of England, and is almoſt 


2 56 degrees Latitude, and g degrees Lon- 


 - gitude, welt of London. Thus St. George's 
tunnel, by the Coaſt of Wales, will be 
found in 32 degrees Latitude, and 6 de · 


8 | hag Weft Longitude, and lies almoſt 


due weſt of London. The Britz/h Ocean may 


likewiſe be ſeen between 1 and 2 degrees 


Faſt Longitude, and $4 degrees Latitude; 
* Koa Sea is alſo 1 a degrees Latiuge, = 


* 4 ; i 
* 
5 


Tee of Mays 


but differs in Longitude, . 
degrees Weſt Linas, from London.- 

It is preſumed this will be ſufficient for 
Practitioners; if not, they may eafily fur-. : 


niſh themſelves with more — by 
ing the Map, and comparing the 


thereof. By this eaſy method the Longi- 
tude and Latitude of every place, not-only + 
of England, but the whole world, may be. 
molt. eaſily and expeditiouſly pi ooh. 
and vice-verſa, by knowing the — ol 
and Latitude, we may readily find the 
place required. For inſtance —it is required 


Latitude, and a d Welt tude? 
Anſwer: Sab, W. hat Logs ſitu- 
ated in 811 degrees Latitude, and 2 der: 
orees Weſt 1 
What place 


ahi 


tirade, ande Wel —_y 


Anſwer : fer. bre place has 5 
degrees * Wag. \ 3 degrees. 5 


l atoms ehe And laſth, 
what place has 32 ee Latitude, and 
5 degrees Welt L 
| Dan 5, in © ure. The Rivers are 
_ deſcribed. by crooked Mac lines, bending 
according to the courſe of thoſe Rivers 
which they repreſent: For inſtance he 
1 which you. vil fe in ſome what 


e "= 2 . 9 SEE * 


3 
„ a. ww 
1 W 


different places with the bottom and ſides 15 


what place is ſituated in 5 4 degrees of 


de? Anim 200. 


itude? . 


* 


mouth,” Iſle of Wight, Spithead, Chicheſter, 


100 "i 


more than 31 bon 1 and 3 
degrees Weſt Longitude. This River will 
be eaſily found, by examining the left- 
hand ſide of the Map, and attend | 
the Latitude, &c. It takes its riſe in u North 
5 Males, running for the moſt part ſouth, 
falls into the Briſtol Channel, and com - 
municates by St. Georges Channel with 
the Iriſi Sea- The Thames will be found 
on the right-hand ſide of the Map, between 
5 1 1 and 32 degrees Latitude, and 1 _ 
{t Longitude ; it takes its rife in Cu,E 
are, and runs from Weſt to Eaſt, 
through the Cities of "Oxford and London.” 
There are alſo ſeveral conſiderable Rivers 
that take their riſe: in Stafford/hire + and 
York/hure ; thoſe Rivers all unite in one, 
which is called the Humber (in 'York/hire) 
_ emptying itſelf into the Britiſi Ocean, as 
may be {een on the right-hand ſide of the 
Map, in 532 degrees Latitude, and no 
degrees Longitude. The Engliſh Channel. 
lies ſouth: of London, and is very conſpi- 
cuous at the bottom of the Map; on uf 
coaſt of this Channel is Dartmouth, _— 5 


Shoreham, Haſtings, and ſo on to the 

Straights of Dover, which joins the Engl/h- 

Channel to the Britiſh German Ocean. 

The diſtances of places from each other wc. 

in W Maps, 18 N * a ſcale of = 
| EL Reta miles, 


"miiles, hp are - drawn in all 
Maps that repreſent but a ſmall part of the 
Earth; as in the Map of England, France, 
Shain, or a County, &c. In this Map of 
England, the ſcale will be ſeen in the South- 
welt. corner of the Map. To meaſure the 
diſtance of places in this Map, you muſt 
proceed with a pair of compaſſes, as taught 
in the other Maps, with thlis difference 


only; that inſtead of applying the com- 


paſſes to the ſides of the Map, you muſt 
apply them to the ſcale of miles, in ſnort 
diſtances? For example, to meaſure the 
diſtanes betueen Landon and Rocheſter *, fix 
one foot of the cor Pe iſſes at London; extend 
the other foot tô Nocheſter, convey the 
3 thus extended, to the ſcale of 
miles, aid yqu will find 40 miles inchaded 
the two feet, and tells yu that 
Rocheſter - is 40 miles from London; and 
the Map will her that it lies South 


eaſt. Again fix one foot of the 1 mm. 1 


at London, extend the other foot to Wind- 
for, (which: is Weſt: of London) take he” 
compaſſes, thus opened, to the ſcale . of 
miles, and you will find 25 miles included 
between ny: eee wy 58 ae _ Lis 


85 1 — — * mt not fix your Spade 
in 1 word or name of a place, N in the G, or. 
other nark, that repreſents the place itſelf. 1 


3 


3 ah 
ES 
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the exact diſtance of Windſor from the 


dentre of London. Thus Feoerſham, in 
Kent, will be found near 45 miles Eaſt of 


London. But when you are to meaſure 
e that exceed the Scale, which is 
only for 45 miles, we may then have re. 


courſe to the ſides, allowing 70 miles to a 


degree; obſerving that one ee, or 70 
miles, is included between each of the 
| - fGigures on the ſides. For example 
- "place one foot of the compaſſes at London, 
and the other at Wincheſter, in Hants, being 
Weſt of London; convey the W 
thus extended, to the ſide of the 


and you will find they will reach from 5 


to near 52 degrees, and ſhews that (as 70 
miles is included between each of thoſe 
Figures) Wincheſter is nearly 70 miles Welt 
of London. Again look North eaſt of Lon- 
don, and a little above 32 degrees of La- 
 titude, on the ri t fide of the Map, 


you will find Iich, in Suffolk, Meaſure 


from this place with your compaſſes to 
Tondon. then apply the opened compaſſes 
from the figure 52 to gg, on the fide, and 
you will find include exactly one degree, 
which is 70 miles, the true diſtance 
of the centre, or middle of Iich, from 
| the centre of London. Eh, in Cambridge- 
Hire, which lies due North of London, will 
be found to 3 not quite o one degree, 
9 + of 


. 4 AMS e % oc A, = HO 0 tro tym + = 


Fort, and ap 


of the 


land, is 250 miles; on meaſuri 


three degrees 
248 miles; and comes ſufficiently near 
for any general computation, Auk laſtly, 


H 1 | iA 
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it t being but 68 miles from London, and by 
this method we may pretty accurately 


meaſure the moſt diſtant parts of England. 


But when we extend our meaſure to the 
| Scotland, Sc. we ſhall find our meaſure : 


parts of England, as Cumberland, 
come, perhaps, a trifle ſhort; as in ſo 


; great a diſtance there will be many tur- 
ings in the road, which are too numerous 
to be minutely particularized in a Map:  _ 


therefore, as we meaſare by the Map i in a 
direct ſtrait line to the place required, it 
will be found neceſſary to make a fag ll 

allowance for the windings. 


ſuring with the compaſſes from London to 


plying the extended com- 
paſſes to the ſide of the Map, you will 


find them to include about two degrees 


and three quarters, which is 193 miles; 
and allowing three miles for the turnings 
will bring it to 196 miles, 
which is ſufficiently eee for any common 
meaſurement, or travelling. Again, from 
London to Carliſle, the Capital of Cumber- 
the ſame 
by the Map, we will find it-better than 
and a half, which is about 


Phy- 


For ex- 
ample the City of York is about 196 
miles due North from London; by mea- 
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 Phmouth is Gtuated about 212 miles Sourh- 
welt of London; on meaſuring the diſtance 
by the Map, you will find it about three 
degrees, that is 210 miles, which is tole- 
rably accurate. It is needleſs to lay any 


2 ©. 


more relative to Maps; if what has al- 
ready been mentioned be properly attended 
to, the Learner will have a compleat and 
- ſaſficiertt: knowledge in all kind of Maps. 
I could have added more examples, but 
it will be more entertaining, and at the 
ſame time more inftructive to the young 
Proficients, to make thoſe inquiries them- 
lelves; and; for their farther improvement, 
1 have added a fhort Geographical De- 
8 of the: Brit 9 ae, e 


Ge H#.,o A ta - 


Wb c 
8 a Be . : 3 © SDL TR 2a E 
1 
8. E. 5 F; xIx. \ 
i 
The Modern Ray as 7 Briciſ 
: ke 5 


HE Brit: 57 Empire lies on the 
Weſlern part of Europe, and is 

wholly ſurrounded by the ſea: It contains 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Ifles there- 
to adjoining ; : 48 expreſſed in this 
Map. „„ © 

_ Great 


. h of Maps. =} 
Oben e ws inlengg 8 WE: 
: off different breadths in different- places ; 1 
is ſurrounded by the ſea, and contains 
England, Scotland, and 2 but the largeſt | 
Ifand 1 in Europe. _ F e 
England is parted on che N. orth from 2 
Scotland by the Rivers Tweed and Sokony ; 
on the Eaſt it is waſhed by the German 
Ocean; on the South by the Engliſi Chan- 
nel; 201 on the Weſt parted from Wales by © - | 
a line drawn from the Iſle of Angleſey round 
_Flint/hire, by Shropſſire and Herefordſhire, £3: 2 
don to the ive of the River Severn. _* * 
England is about 360 miles long, and 
300 broad: Contains 40 Counties: Wales x 
s 124 miles long, and 100 broad, and 
contains 12 Counties. The name and. 
chief Town of each County, with its iſ. 
- tance from London, the capital City, —the 
number of. Pariſhes, Market Towns, and 
Members of Parliament, are e expreſſed i in 
the following Table. 
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Pembroke 
Radnor 


CON T1 59 34 


121 Fembrokefhire 
. Radnorſhre 


9 


. 
282 


150 broad. 


which contain thirty- four Shires, in which 


The Rivers of ESSE: note in 
are—the Thames, Severn, Trent, Humber, 
Medway, Ouſe, Tine, Avon, Derwent, Merfey, 
&c.——In Wales, the Wye and Din: - 
The moſt noted Hills in England are— 


the Peak in Derby/tare ; Malvern in Mor- 


 Ceſterſhire; Mendip-Hills in Somerſetſture. 
In Wales — Snoꝛuden Hills, Plinlimon, and the 
Blacl- Mountains. 


In England are twenty-two Bilkapriths; E 
in Wales four; which make in all twenty- 
fix Biſhops; of which two are Arch- 
Biſhops; Canterbury and York.” There are - 
alſo in land two famous Univerfities— 
Oxford and Cambridge : The former of 
which contains twenty Colleges and five 
Halls; the latter contains twelve Colle ſes 
and four Halls. In Wales there is no 


verſity. 


The eſtabliſhed Religion i in England and 


Wales is Lutheraniſm. The inhabitants are 


about ſeven millions in number ; of which 


_ almoſt one million and a half live in 


Scotland lies on the North of England, 


parted from it by the Rivers Tweed and 


Solway; and is about goo miles long and 
It is divided by the River. 


Tay, (which runs near the middle of it) 
into two parts—Highlands and Lowlands, 


F 6 


are 
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2re many populous Towns and Villages, 
but the capital City is Edinburgh, diſtant 
from London about 270 miles North. 

In the Lowlands (next England) are theſe 
twenty-two Counties. — 1. Tiviotdale, 2. 
March, g. Tweedale, 4. Liddeſdale, 5. Eſhdale, 
6. Anandale, 7: Niddeſdale, 8. Galloway, g. 
| Carrick, 10. Kyle, 11, Cunningham, 12. 
Arran, 13. Clydeſdale, 14. Lenox, 15. Ster- 
ling, 16. Fife, 17. Strathern, 18.  Menteith, 
19. Argyle, 20. Cantzre, 21. . Lorne, and 22. 


TLotian. 


In the Highlands are theſe thirieen 
Counties —1. Lochaber, 2. Broadalbin, 3. 
Perth, 4. Athol, g. Angus, 6. Merns, 7. Mar, 
+ Buchan, 9. Murray, 10. Roſs, 11. Swher- 

land, 12. Caithneſs, and 13. Strathnavern. 
| Phe chief Cities are the four Univerſities; 
viz. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Saen, "ng St. 
- 4 ndrews, 

The principal Rivers in Scolland are the 


Tweed, Clyde, Tay, and Spay, all navigable; _ 


beſides many Lakes, of which Lemund and 
Neſs are the moſt remarkable. Ds 
The Mountains of note are the Chiviot- 
Hills, and thoſe of Albany. 
The eſtabliſhed Religion here is the Pref- 
byterian ; conſequently they have no Bi- 
ſhops. The inhabitants about one million 


and a balf. 
Ireland 


4 
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Ireland lies" Weſt of England, is wholly 
ſurrounded by the fea, and parted from 


Great Britain by St. George s Channel, which 
in ſome places is 69 miles over, in others 
not ſo much as 20. Treland is in length 


about goo miles, in breadth about 50. 
 *Tis uſually divided into four Provinces 
Linſter, Munſter, Connaught, and Ulſter, 


which contain thirty-two Counties, in which 185 
are ſeveral Cities and populous Towns; 
but the Capital is Dublin, about 2 50 miles 


North. weſt of London. 


In Linſter are twelve 3 EA : 


Meath, 2. Weſt-Meath, g. Louth, 4. Longe 


ford, 5. Kings-Counly, 6. Queens-County, 8 


Catherlougn, 8. Kukenny, 9. Kildare, 10. 

Wexford, 1 1. Wicklow, and 12. Dublin. 
"O00; Munſter are five Counties 1. Cork, 
2. Kerry, g. Limerick, 4. Ti Yperary, and 
5 Waterford. 


In Connaught a are ſix Coutties —T. go, 


2. Leitrim, 3. Roſcommon, 4. Galway, 5. 
Mayo, and 6. Clare. 


In Uſfer are nine Counties—1. Antrim, | 


2. Down, g. Armagh, 4. Cavan, 5. London- 


derry, 6. Donnegal, 7. Fermanagh, 58 Tyrone, 


and g. Monagan. 


Their noted Cities beſides Dublin, 8 | 
' Limerick, Waterford, Kinſale, Cork, Athlone, 


: Galloway, Londonderry, S . have 


four Arch-Biſhops, viz. Armagh, Dublin, 
| wil : * | 
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_ . Caſhel, and Tuam ; and eighteen Biſhop- 
ricks. Dublin is their only Univerſity, and | 

is one of the lager and hineſt Cities in 

Europe. 
Ihe moſt noted — 1 here are the 
Shannon, Barrow, . Saver, Boyn, Nuor, and 
Blackwater. The Country abounds I in 
Lakes, but the chief are —Lough- Ears, 
'Lough-Neagh, and Lough-Corrib. _ 
The chief Mountains are Knock-Patrich, 
Slew-Bloemy, and Curlew-Hills, »% 
The Religion eſtabliſhed here is Luther- 
aniſin as in England; but the inhabitants 
profeſſing Popery are mere than three 
parts in four of the whole 1 * 
people are about one million. 

The Iſlands round Great Britain are the 
Shetland and Orkneys North of Scotland; 
they are many but ſmall, the chief Mait- 
land and Pomona.—The Weſtern Iſlands, 
Lewis, Sky, Mull, Viſt, Jara, Ila, Annan, 
and Pute.—ln the viſh Channel are Man 
and Angleſey.—In the Engliſi Channel are 
Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, and Alder- 

ney. And at the Lands-end : are the little. 
but e Iſles of To: OY 
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4 Defripion mn Commodore Andi 8 2 
TO Te RY round the World. . 


T* Engifh foreloding « apes ods 


unavoidably happen with Span, the 
Government came to the reſolution of 


ſending a ſquadron of ſhips into the South 


Seas to make repriſals on the Spaniards in 
that part of the world. Accordingly Com- 
modore Anſon, having received orders for 
that expedition, ſet fail in the Centurion, 


with fix or ſeven ſhips more from Por!/- - 
mouth, the 18th of September, 1740; but 

meeting with contrary winds, did not ar- 
rive at Madeira till forty days after; viz. 
October 25.— This is a ſmall Hand be- - 

longing to the Portugueze, and is famous 1 88 


for its exgellent wine. 


On the gd of November he left che Meas 


deiras bound for St. Catharines, a ſmall 
 1fland on the coaſt of Brofil in South Ame- 


rica, where (by the benefit of the Trade 
Winds, after croſſing the Equinoctial ® line 
the 28th of November) he came ſafe to an 


aBCHOT on the 1 8th of e | 


Mu The Ei is IO meant due R as. 


E. ſuator. 
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Staying here to refreſh the crew, and 


refit his ſhips,- till the 18th of Janugry, 
he ſet fail, and purſued his voyage to the 


bay of E Julian on the coaſt of Magel- 
len, where he anchored the firft of Fe- 


| bruary, This is a large, wild, and de- 


folate country, claimed by the Spamards, 


but they have made no. Settlements in it. 


The Natives are repreſented as Giants. 

The Commodore weighed anchor at St. 
Julian the 27th of February, propoſing to 
attack Baldivia, a principal Port of the 
Shaniarde, on the oppoſite ſide of the Con- 


tinent in Chili; but meeting with dreadful 


ſtorms, which ſeparated his fleet in paſſin 


round Cape Horn, he was obliged to lteer 
dlirectly for Juan Fernandes, an unin- 
-  habited {land about 110 leagues from the 
Coaſt of Cali; where he did not arrive 
till the gth of June, 1741. This Iſland 
abounds in beautiful lawns, fine gaſturages, 
Kc. and is the Property of Spain 


Having continued here upwards of three 


months with a view of recovering his men, 
who were moſt of them ill with che ſcurvy, 


as well as for the ſeparated ſhips to rejoin 
him; on the 19th of September he left Juan 


Z Fernandes ; / and after taking ſeveral mall 


prizes on the Coalt of Chats. arrived at 


Laua, a large lea port in Peru near the 


. 
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Equinoial, which he took, plundered, 


and burnt. 

From hence, the ſ guadron ſailed awa 
on the 16th of November, and reached- the 
Iſland Quibo near Panama, on the gd of 
December: and, having taken in wood and 
water, left it on the gth of December., The 
next day he took a ſmall Prize, and then 


failed for the Coaſt of Mexico, to cruiſe off 
the Port of Acapulco, in hopes of taking a 


rich Galleon, belonging to the Spamards, 


which uſually fails early in the Spring from 
thence to Manilla, one of the e 


_ Illes i in Aſia. 

The Governor of F Acapuled getting In- 
telligence of the Engliſi being upon their 
coaſt, deferred the ſailing of that ſhip till 


the year following: On which diſappoint- 


ment, the Commodore ſteered away to 


Chequetan, a Port farther North ; and hav- 


ing taken in freſh Water, &c. departed 
from the Coaſt of Mexico the 6th of May 
1742 for China. But meeting with great 
diſtreſſes in his long voyage over the vaſt 


Pacific Ocean, was obliged to get to the firſt 


Land. On the 27th of Auguſt they made 
the Ladrone Iſles, and ina day or two more 


got into Tinian, one of the moſt. pleaſant ; . 


Which, though uninhabited, was found 


full of Cattle, Fruits, and Game. Theſe 
Iſles belong to Spain. NO 
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Here Mr. Anſon met with diſlreſſes 
1 greater than any he had encountered be- 
fore: For, on the 22d of September, a 

violent Storm of Wind ariſing, his ſhip 

was driven from its Anchor, and forced to 

Sea, leaving himſelf and the greater part 

of his men on ſhore; who concluded that 

the ſhip would be inevitably loſt, and all 

.on board periſh. But whilſt they were 

contriving a method to eſcape if poſſible, 

the ſhip, to their inexpreſſible joy, return- 
ed on the 11th of October, after having 
been abſent 19 days, and all the hands in 
the greateſt diſtreſs —The Commodore 
having recovered his. ſhip, and ſufficiently | 
refreſhed his men, departed from Tinzan 
the 21ſt of Offober ; and paſſing between 
the Iſlands Formoſa and Luconia, made the 
coaſt of China the g;th of November ; and on 
the 12th anchored at the little land of 
Macao, belon ging to the Portugueze, near 
Canon. 

„ hr, Hen having here new-rigged his | 

| hip and got in freſh Stores, weighed An- 

chor the 19th of April 1743, and ſtood to 

Sea; where he ſoon came to a reſolution of 

Heering back and cruiſing off the Phillippian 
s for the Manilla hip, which was to 

47 55 failed from „ Hie to theſe parts 
the year before. Where plying till the 

oft of Ju, nd colours. of the long ex- 

- . 
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pected ſhip appeared i in view; hic they 


ſoon came up with, and after a ſmart en- 


gagement took. The Commodore return- 
cd with his prize to Canton, and on the 11th 
of July came to an Anchor off Macao again. 
— This Ship and Cargo proved to be 


worth almoſt a million of money. 
Having finiſhed his affairs at Canton, and 


ſold his prize, the Commodore ſet ail the 
18th of December, and on the gd of F 


came to an Anchor in the ſtreĩghts of Sunda; 


where he continued to take in Wood and 
Water, till the 8th, then ſtanding for the 
Cape of Good Hope, the molt Southern part 
of Africa, anchored in Table Bay the 11th 
cf March. The Settlements here belong 
to the Dutch. | 
On the 3d of April 1744. his buſineſs 


being completed at the Cape, he put to 
Sea again. On the 19th was in fight of 


the Ifland St. Helena, but did not touch 
there. The 1oth of June he ſpoke with 
an Engliſi ſhip bound to Phulade/phaa, 


which gave him intelligence of a War with 
_ "This greatly alarmed him; but 


ing up with his * Intrepidity, he 
15 od cle clear of the French Fleet, which 


was then at Sea, and on the 15th of the 


ſame month arrived ſafe at an Anchor at 


Porifmouth, to the fer hs y of the whole 
Crew, as well as * 
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abſence of almoſt/ four years, —and having 
TO one I in ag, _— 
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Cannot conclude this part without. "8 

ſerving the wonderful phœnomenon of 
the Trade Winds ; I mean ſuch as always 
blow from one and the ſame quarter of 
the Globe. They are repreſented in the 
Maps by. the | = th in and about the Tor- 
rid Zone, and their direction is conſtantly. 


the way the little arrows ſeem directed. 
In the Ethiopic, Atlantic, and Paciſict Oceans 


(to 30 degrees from the E qumodctial Line) 


| they are e found t = blow tongs 


85 


dhe 


. 8 to * 8 for : For, if a 
man travel the ſame way with the Sun, he will 


lengthen his day a little; f e. he will find it to be 
ſomething longer than it would have been, had he 


ſtaid at the place he came from. This ſmal addi- 
tion being made to each day of his Tour round the 
Globe, will amount in all to one whole day : Con- 
ſequently he muſt reckon, on his return, one day 
leſs, than they do, who have continued ſtill at the 
ſame place. For it is evident, - that the Sun mult 


have gone once more by them, than by him, who 


J j ourneyed 2 the Earth with it. 


the Weſt z but in the bay of Bengal, Ara- 
bran, Chineſe, and Indian Seas, the winds 
vary, blowing one half of the year one 
way, and the other the contrary; 1: e, in 
the ſummer they blow to the N. E. but in 
the winter to the S. W. Theſe are called 
the periodical Trade Winds, and by the 

Sailors Monſoons *. As the arrows point 
their courſe: on the Globes, ſo the times of 


ſhifting are denoted. by the months thereto. 


annexed: All: ſhips which trade in theſe 
parts are obliged to obſerve the wonted: 
ſeaſons ; 'by: that means they never fail of 
a fair wind to: waft them to the wiſhed for 
Port, and another to return them to the 
haven where they would be. 
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$ Sir Iſaac Newton's Accomit of the TH : 


HE Tides are occaſioned by the ac- 


the Waters. By the Tide we underſtand 


At the changing or breaking up of the Mon · 
Toons, which happens about March and September, 
there are dreadful terms of wind, thunder, and 
rain ; which, agitating the Atmoſphere to great 


diſtances, are perhaps the cauſe why theſe months | 


are 
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the Ebbing and flowing of the Sea, which 


twice happens in the time of 24 hours 
and about 50 minutes. The Tide is 
regular, though it doth not happen at 
the fame time, nor after the fame 
manner in all places; for the Sea ſwells 


with us as oft as the Moon paſſeth 


our Meridian, whether above or under 
our Horizon; and it falls again when the 
Moon is on the Horizon, whether it riſeth 
or ſets; for we find that the Sea in it's 
motion keeps a proportion of time with 
the Moon, for as the Moon riſeth every 
day three quarters of an hour and 5 mi- 

nutes later; ſo at the fame interval doth 


the Sex nile... I part of the Sea which 


is directly under the Moon will be more 
attrafted {by it than the reſt: there the 


Ocean muſt ſwell or riſe, and the waters 


will run from other parts thither. But 


from hence it will not follow that there 


ſhould be Tides produced in Rivers, and 


in land and ſea Lakes, &c. of little or no 


breadth, becauſe they are ſo narrow that 


the Moon cannot act ſtronger on one part 
chan on another ; - and ants, there r no 


* 
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are ſo dy in this part of the world. From 30 
©, 


though! they blow from he) Weſt e than 7.1 
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difference of attraction, there is no reaſon 
why one part ſhould ſwell or riſe more 
than another, for the attraQtion being equal, 
the water cannot ſhift or move from one 
place to another fo as to cauſe a flux or 
reflux. 

If the Earth cod Sea was not affected br 
. the actions of the Sun and Moon, it is not 
to be doubted but the Ocean would con- 
tinue in a perfect ſtagnation, always at 
the ſame height, without ever ebbing or 
flowing; but it being demonſtrated tha 
the Sun and Moon have a like principle of 
gravitation towards their center, and that 
the Earth is within the activity of their 
attraction, it will plainly follow that the 
equality of the preffure of gravity towards 
the center will thereby be diſturbed ; and 
though the ſmallneſs of their forces, in 
reſpect to their gravitation towards the 
Earth's center, render them altogether im- 


perceptible by any experiment we can 
deviſe, yet the Ocean being fluid, and 


 - yielding to the leaſt force, by its riſing 


news where itismo/7 attractecl. and by its ſink- 
ing ſhews where it is {caſt attracted. Thus as 
the Tides are occaſioned by the action of ne 
Moon upon the waters, if ſhe were broug 
within 30 Semidiameters of the Earth to 
its center, the Tides muſt be attracted or 
ſwell to a prodigious height. All the low - 
V ä intrie 8 
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countries near the Sea-coaſt would be 
rendered uninhabitable, the Sea for many 


miles overflowing them every time the 


Moon paſſed our Meridian either above or 
below. Our Tides which now riſe to nine 


or ten feet, would then ſwell to fixty-eight, 


and in many places to a greater height. 


We can ſcarce figure to ourſelves the im- 

etuolity of ſuch a heap of waters, ſetting 
in ſuccelhvely from the Ocean on the Coaſt, 
and falling back with equal fury, The 


Tides are greateſt of all above the Equator | 


or middle of the Earth; for the greater 
the circle in which the Tides revolve, the 
greater will be their agitation; and was 
the Moon placed in the Pole, the Tide 
would remain 1immoveable about that Pole. 
Nor are the Tides always largeſt preciſely 


at the time of the new and full Moons; by 


reaſon: of the water's Libration , thoſe 


Tides are ſomewhat changed, being greateſt 


* What is meant by this Libration of the Wa- 
ters is, that although the action of the Luminaries 
ſhould ceaſe, . yet the flux and reflux of the Sea 
would for ſome time continue (owing to its firſt 


great agitation). This conſervation of the im- 
preſſed motion diminiſhes the difference that other- 


wiſe would be between two conſequent Tides, and 
is the reaſon. why the higheſt Spring Tides are not 
preciſely on the _ and full Moons, nor the Neaps 
on the Quarters; but generally they are the third 
Tides alter them, and ſometunes later. 

„„ | about 
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about three Tides later. For as the Moon 

oes eaſtward round her orbit in a month; 
and the Earth turns eaſtward round its 
axis every 24 hours, thus the Moon makes 
art of a 5 in the time that the 
Earth makes a whole rotation, and there- 
fore the Earth muſt turn as much more 
than round its axis, before the ſame place | 
can come even with the Moon again, as 
the Moon has advanced in her orbit dur- | 
ing that interval of time. 
Wherever the Moon is, by its attractive 
quality, it always draws the water towards 
it, which forms an oval; and the Moon 
ſhifting. her poſition as ſhe turns round 
the earth once a day, this oval of water 
ſhifts with her, occaſioning thereby two 
floods and ebbs, obſervable in each twenty- 
five hours. . And where the Moon is ver- 
tical, or in the Meridian, there the Tides 
are higheſt; but when the Moon 1s in the 
Horizon, the Tides are then loweſt. i 
2 It ſhould further be obſerved, that the 


„ ona PR 


> 
0 


er different poſition of the Moon in her orb 
a makes ſome difference in the Tides; be- 
8 cauſe, in the diurnal revolution of the 
5 Moon, that Tide of the two ought to be 
1d the greateſt, in which the Moon is neareſt - 
ot the Zenith or Nadi of the place: therefore 
#4 with us, the Moon being neareſt our 


„„ Zeniili, 


2 ſtrong Tide by their unite 
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Zenith in the Northern Siense \ when above 
the Horizon, muſt then cauſe the greateſt 
of the two Tides when ſhe paſſeth our Me- 
ridian. But being neareſt the Nadir when 
in the Southern Signs T, ſhe makes the 
greateſt tide here when ſhe paſſeth the op- 
poſite Meridian below the Horizon: The 
Tides upon the New and Full Moons, 

and the Neap 1 4 on the quarters, are 
_ occaſioned by the attractive force of the 
Sun, in the new and full, conſpiring with 
the attraction of the Moon, and ucing 
1 forces; 

whereas in the 3 the Sun raiſetſi the 
water where the Moon depreſſes it; and 
on the contrary, ſo as the Tides are made 
only by the difference of their attraction. 
It has beforg been obſerved, that the Moon, 
by attracting the waters underneath it, 


_ © occaſions thoſe waters to riſe above the 


other parts: Thus there is always a ſwell 
of waters under the Moon of a ſhheroidical 
form (called high water) by which we 
ſhall explain why the equinoctial Spring- 
Tides, in March and September, are the 


-The Northern Signs are 


Aries. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo. Virgo. 


8 1 & 1 
+ The Southern Signs are 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius. = 
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kigheſt,, an the Neap-Tides at that time the 
loweſt, which proceeds from the greater 


agitation of the waters; for at this time 
the Moon, at its zew' and full, as likewiſe 
the Sun, are both in the Equator, which 
is the largeſt circle, and in the middle of 
the earth. Thus when this fluid ſpheroid 
(or Tide) revolves round the greateſt circle 
of the Earth, it muſt be more agitated than 
when it turns about in a leſſer circle; it 
being plain, that if the Moon was conſti- 
tuted in the Pole, and there ſtood, that 


the Spheroid would have a fixt poſition, 
and that it would be always high water 


under the Poles, and low water every 


_ thenearer the Moon approaches the Poles, 


the leſs is the agitation of the Ocean; 


is in the Equator, or fartheſt diſtant frum 


che Poles. Whence the Sun and Moon being 
either in conjunction or oppoſition in the 
Equator, produce the greateſt Spring Tides; 
and the fubſequent Neap' Tides, being pro- 
duced by the Tropical: Moon in the quarters, 
are always the leg/t Tides; whereas in June 
and: December, the Spring Tides are made by 


the Tropical“ Sun and Moon, and therefore 


„„ „ 
Tropical Sun and Moon is when either of 


thoſe Luminaries are in the ſigns of Cancer or 
Capricorn, The Sun always enters Cancer the 21ſt 


of 
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leſs vigorous, and the Neap Tides: by che 
Equinottial Moon, and 8 the ſtronger, 
Hence it happens that the difference be- 
tween the Spring and Neap Tides in theſe 
months is much leſs conſiderable. than in 
March and September, and the reaſon why 
the higheſt Spring Tides are found to be 
rather before the Vernal, and after the Au- 
 Tumnal Equinox, viz. in February and 
* Oftober, than preciſely upon them is, be- 
_ cauſe the Sun is nearer the Earth in the 
winter months, and by that means has a 
greater effect in producing the Tides. -I 
think it neceſſary here to add, the judicious 
and ſenſible opinion of Doctor Gregory, 
relative to this curious phænomena of the 

Tides. The Dodtor in his Aſtronomy lays 

Ak follows: 5 
Mr. Kepler was che firſt (that 1 know 
of) who diſcovered the true cauſe of the 
Tide; and he explains it largely in his 
Introduction to the Phyſies of the Heavens, 
given in his Commentaries on the motion 

Of the Planet Mars; where, after he has 
ſhewn the gravity. or gravitation of all bo- 
dies towards one another, he thus writes: 2. 

The orb of the attacting Power which is in 


* 


7 
\ 


of Jo 4 Capricorn the 21ſt of December, which 

15 the Sun's greateſt northern and ſouthern decli- 

nation, being in both. theſe ſigns at ts greateſt diſ- - 

tance from the Equator, conſequently iis action | 

| _ the Tides leſs Powerful. e 8 — 
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the Moon, is extended as far as the Earth, 


and draws the waters under the torrid Zone, 
acting upon places where it is vertical, 
inſenſible on included Seas or Bays, but 
ſenſibly on the Ocean, whoſe beds are 
large, and the waters have the liberty of 
reciprocation; that is, of riſing and 
falling: and in the 7oth page of his Lunar 


Aſtronomy, but the cauſe of the Tides of 
the Sea appears to be the bodies of the Sun 


and Moon drawing the waters off the Sea. 
Afterwards that incomparable Philoſopher, 

Sir Jaac Newton, improved the hint, and 
wrote ſo amply upon this ſubject, as to 
make the Theory of the Tides his own, by 
ſhewing that the waters of the Sea riſe 
under the Moon, and the place oppoſite 
to it; for Kepler believed that the Impetus, 
occaſioned by the preſence of the Moon, 


does by the abſence of the Moon occaſion 


another Impetus; till the Moon returning, 
ſtops, | and moderates the force of that Im- 


petus, and carries it round with its motion: 


Therefore the Spheroidical figure which 
ſtands out above the Sphere (like two moun- 
tains, the one under the Moon, and the 
other in the place oppoſite to it) together 
with the Moon (which it follows) being 
carried round. by the diurnal motion (or 
rather according to the truth of the matter, 


as the Earth turns towards the Eaſt, it 
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126 Die Lee of Mas, 
leaves thoſe eminences af water Which 
being carried by their own motion, ſlowly 
towards the Eaft, are, as at were, at reſt) 
in its journey makes the Water ſwell twice, 
and fink twice in the ſpace of 25 hours; 
in which time, the Moon, being gone from 
the Meridian of any place, returns to it 
again. But becauſe the terreſtrial Fluid 
Tłiſes alſo in the places where the Sun is in 
the Zenith or Nadir, though leſs than when 
the Moon is in thoſe places: In the con- 
junction and oppoſition of the Luminaries, 
the ſaid Eminences of Water will alſo be 
joined, and the greateſt elevation will hap- 
pen, when both the Luminaries are (at the 
conjunction) in, or near the Zenith, or 
(at the oppoſition) the one in the Zenith, 
and the other in the Nadir; 'alſp the 
greateſt depreſſion will happen when the 
Luminaries are both in the Horizon, be- 
cauſe the Water is then raiſed by both the 
forces, and now depreſſed by them. In 
the Quadratures of the Luminaries, the 
Sun raiſes the Water where the Moon de- 
preſſes it; and from the difference of the 
forces, ariſes the leaſt elevation of the 
Water, and alſo the leaſt depreſſion. - Be- 
tween the * Syzygies and T-Quadratures of 
The Syzygies mean the new and full Moot, or 
conjunction and oppoſition, e 
+ Quadratures of the Moon are the middle 
points of her Orbit between new and full Moon, — 
which is her firſt and laſt quarter. | - 
TT | #7 
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the Luminaries, the effects appear to be 


intermediate, as the cauſes require they 
ſhould. . _ © 
If the Moon be i in the equinoctial Circle, 


the two oppoſite eminences of Water will be 


in the terreſtrial Equator, and each of 


them deſcribing with its motion that Circle 
of the Earth, will be more agitated, and 
therefore will be raiſed up higher againſt 
the ſhore, when it reaches it; beſides, that 
ſince the Earth's Diameter is greater than 
any other right Line, drawn through the 


. Centre of the Earth, and terminated -on 
either fide by its ſurface, the Water will, 


by the forces of the“ Luminaries, be raiſed 


(ceteris paribus) to a greater heighth i in that 


Circle, than any where elle : And there- 
fore when the =p, Luminaries are in con- 
junction or oppoſition in the Equator, they 
Join their forces to raiſe the Water in the 
terreſtrial Equator, which happens in the 
Syzygies near the Equinox; that is, ſuch as 

on the months of March and Sep- 
tember; the Tides then produced, will be 
the greateſt and the moſt agitated; and the 


Iides, which in the ſaid months happen in 
>... Quadratures, will be the leaſt of all, 


and the leaſt agitated, as being the effects 


of the difference of the forces of the Moon 


in its greateſt declination from the Equator; 


0 Luminaries mean the Sun and Moon. 


G 4 (namely, 
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(namely, when the Moon is in Quadrature 
to the Sun in the Equator, and therefore in 
the Solſtitial points of the Zodiac) and 
conſequently produces the loweſt and leaſt 
agitated Tide, and] this being the occaſion 
that the Sun, which has no declination, 
produces its greateſt and moſt agitated 
| Tides ; the contrary of which happens 
about * the Solftices, when the leaſt Tides 
Happen whillt the Luminaries are in the 
Syzygies, (I mean the leaſt of thofe that do 
happen in the Syzygies) and the greateft 
(taken in the fame ſenſe) in the Quadra- 
tures. 
Again, the Tides ( cateris paribus) are 
greateſt when the Luminaries are in their 
1 a lay +, and leaſt when in their A 
gæum 7; and as that happens to the Moon 
at the time of every lunation, but to the 
Sun only in winter; this, joined with the 
former caules, occaſions the greateſt Tides 
to happen in the Syzygies, and the leaſt in 
the next Quadratures before the Vernal, 
and after the Autumnal Fquinox. | 


* . 
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4 The Salſtices UL Fl the” Dun enters 3 
the 21ſt of June; and when ſhe enters Capricorn 
= 21ſt of December; making the longeſt and orteſt 
8 
N Ay Perigeum means when the Sun, Moon, or 1 
Planet, is neareſt the centre of the Earth. 
ft Apogzum means when Sun, Moon, or any 
Ow is WC from the centre of the Earth, 
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Hf E. furprizing propertlis of: the 
| Loadftone, or Magnet, and its great 
atilit „hig 17 merits our attention. The 
Loa ſtone. is a Foſſil, approaching to the 
nature of Iron-Oar, and endowed with the 
, property of attrafting iron. The name of 
Magnetic took its riſe from Magneſia, a 
City of Aſia, where its attractive quality 
was firſt taken notice of. The Loadſtone 
hath, beſides its power of attracting iron 


and ſteel, = certain polarity, or power of 


turning itſelf 1 in ſuch a manner, that one 
point in its ſurface ſhall ſtand towards the 
North, and the oppoſite point to the South- 

pole of the Earth; for which reaſon theſe - 
points are called the North and South-poles 
of the Loadſione. This may be ſeen by in- 
clofing a Loadſtone in cork, till it will 
ſwim, and putting it into water, where, if 
rightiy ballanced, it will turn its poles to- 
wards the reſpective poles of the Earth 
(nearly though not exactly). A Load- 
ſtone, properly ſuſpended by a thread, 


Will allo. turn in the ſame manner. This 


polarity, or  verticuly, is communicated to 
G5 + |. 
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iron, or ſteel, by rubbing them upon the 
Loadſtone, ſo that if a needle, or ſtrait 


Piece of wire, properly touched with a 


Loadſtone, be thruſt through a round 


piece of cork, and thrown into water, it 
will as its ſwims turn its ends North or 


South. A ſmall long piece of ſteel thus 
touched, with a little brass ſocket in * 
middle WY it, by means whereof it m 2 * 


ſuſpended in an horizontal poſition, 


to turn freely about upon a ſharp e : 
pin, ſet perpendicular, as the Magnetic 


Needle, If a Compals be dr awn at the bot- 
tom of a box, and the Magnetic Needle 


ſuſpended over its centre, it makes the 
common Compaſs-box, which ſhould be made 


of braſs, wood, glaſs, marble, &c. with 
this caution, that, except the needle, there 
ſhould be no iron or ſteel about it, left it 
ſhould affect the verticity. Some have 


thought that a braſs- box is not proper 1 


accurate obſervations, leſt ſome pieces of 
iron ſhould chance to be mixed with the 
braſs in caſting. 


Some of the many Progerties, or enen 


of this curious Stone, are as follow 


Firſt. In every Magnet there > two | 
poles, one pointing North, the other 


South; and if the Stone be cut, or broken, 


into never ſo many pieces, there will be 


then two poles in each piece. 
| ; - =_ ; ; Second, 
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Second. Theſe poles in divers parts of 
the Globe are diverſely inclined towards 
the Earth's centre. 

Third. If two Magnets are ſpherical, 
one will turn or conform itſelf to the other, 

ſo as either of them Would do to. the 
Earth ; and that after they have thus con- 
formed, or turned themſelves, they endea- 
vour to approach or join each other; but 
if placed in a contra poſition, thay avoid 
each other. 

Fourth. If a Magnet be cut through 
the axis, the parts or ſegments of the Stone, 
which before were joined, will now avoid 
and fly each other. 

Fifth. If the Magnet be cut by a Sec- 
tion, perpendicular to its axis, the two 
points which before were joined will be- 
come contrary poles, one in one, the other 
in the other ſegment. 

Sixth. Steel receives virtue from the 
Magnet better than iron. 

Seventh. That neither Loadſtone, nor 
Needle touched by it, do conform their 

poles exactly to thoſe of the world, but 

have uſually ſome variation; is different in 
divers places, and at different times in the 
ſame place. This is called the variation of 


the Needle. 
Eighth. - That in our North- parts of the | 


World, the South-pole of a Loadſtone 
G 6 will 
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will raiſe 11175 more iron than the North- 
ole. ) 


Ninth. Mr. Boyle hid; that by heat- 

ing a Magnet red hot, it could be ſpeedily 
deprived of its attractive 9 

Tenth. If a Loadſtone 5 heated red 
| hot, and then cooled either with its South- 
pole to the North in a horizontal poſition, 
or with its South-pole downwards in a 

rpendicular one, it will change its pola- 
rity, the South- pole becoming the North- 
ern one, and vice verſa. 
Eleventh. The iron bars of windows, 
which have long ſtood in an erect poſition, 
do grow permanently magnetical, the 
lower ends of ſuch bars being the North- 
poles, and the upper the Southern. For 
according to the laws of Magnetiſm, we 
find the lower ends of ſuch bars will 


drive away the North- end of a . Poiſed 


needle, and will attract the Southern; 
which ſhews that, by the continual paſſage 
of the ſubtle magnetical particle through | 
them, they are turned into a kind of ys 

| net themſelves. 
Twelfth. It has been found by draws 
ing the back of a knife, or long piece of 
Reel wire, &c. over the pole of a Load- 
ee leiſurely, once or divers times, begin- 
the motion from the equator, or mid- 


| — of the ſtone, the Pole, the 
5 "knife 
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knife or wire will accordingly attract one 


end of a poiſed magnetical needle ; but if 
you take another knife or wire, and thruſt 
it leiſurely over the pole, from the pole 


towards the Equator, or middle of the 


Equator, this knife ſhall: expel, or drive 
away, the ſame end of the needle, whereby 


- the former knife would attract; which ex- 


periment makes it very probable, that the 
operation of the Magnet depends upon the 
flux of ſome fine particles, which go out at 


one pole, then round about, and in again 


at the other. 
Theſe are ſome few of the many very 


curious properties of the Loadſtone, on 


which Mr. Boyle has treated more fully. 
But its moſt important uſe is in Navigation, 
and is called the Compaſs. To ſet the 
Compaſs- box, ſo that the points of the Com- 


paſs ſhall ſtand towards the reſpective 
points of the horizon of the place where 


we are, ſet the box upon a table, or any 
level place, with this caution, that no iron 
or ſteel be near it; then turn the box 
gently about, till the needle, after vibrating 
to equal diſtances on each ſide the meridian 
line of the compaſs, reſts exactly over it; 
that line then points North or South, 
unleſs it be in ſome parts of the world, 


where there 18 always A ſmall 5 ari ation. of 


the Needle, i. e. in thoſe parts it does nat 
1 bDoint 
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5 point exactly North, but inclines a trifle 
either towards the Eaſt or Welt. To find 
the variation at any place, Tet the meridian 
line of the Comp #5 nov over a meridian 
ne; or if the Cornpatiohit be ſquare, lay 

one of the ſides to which the meridian line 
of the compaſs is parallel, upon a meridian 
i line, and the Needle will new oe Varia. 


tion. 


SE en ir 
© Of the ee e 


Le a HE Almoſohere having a eie 
1 affinity, and being eminently con- 
need with that terreſtrial Globe we have 
been deſcribing, and being intended as a 
matter of important defign by our infi- 
nitely wiſe Creator, it would therefore be 
an unpardonable neglect to paſs it over in 

ſilenee 
The Ainoſblere 1 is the lower part of 
the region of the air or ther, or as ſome 


* Onr Barth is ſurrounded every way wins a 
ſphere: of air, wherein various kinds of particles are 
continually floating, the whole taken together is 
called he atmoſphere, from its ſpherical ſhape, 


_ -.- "mus from the Greek word GT 405, which fignifies a: 


: 19 75 Vapous, 3 ; 
| define 


define. it, a 8 of 8 opd 3 | 


with 7 our Earth is encompaſſed all 
round, and is ſaid to be forced u the 
ſubterranequs air in the Earth. py At- 
moſphere 1 is not only admirably fitted for 
the reſpiration and nouriſhment of ani- 
mals, the growth of vegetables, the pro- 
duction and propagation of ſounds, &c. 


but helps alſa to make our babitable earth 


that beautiful ſcene of variety which it now 
is. If it was not for the Atmoſphere, the 
Sun and Stars would give us no light, but 
juſt when we turn our eyes upon them; 
the brightneſs of the Sun would indeed 
be greater, than it is, but if we turned our 


eyes from him towards any other part of 


the heavens, it would appear as dark and 
as full of Stars as in a bright Star- light 
night in winter. As for the various bo- 
dies which are upon the Earth, they would 
all, without the Atmoſphere, appear to 
us as dark as at midnight, except only 


thofe parts of them which happened to "4 


in ſuch a poſition, that the rays of the Sun 


falling upon them were reflected to our 
eyes. It is eaſy to imagine how much of 


the beauty of the viſible creation would 
he loſt in theſe circumſtances, beſides the 
inſupportable prejudice to the eyes of all 
creatures, by paſſing ſo ſuddenly from 


| piichy darkneſs to  excellive light. The 
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| . dall particles of various kinds, 
which float in 1 air, receive the light 1 
from the Sun, and like ſo many ſmall 
ſpecula or looking-glaſſes, refle and ſcatter 
it through the air *, and this occaſions that 
light which we ſee in the day time, by 
which our eyes are affected ſo ſtrongly, as 
to render the fainter light of the Stars in- 
| ſenſible, By this means the ſky is illu- 
minated all around us by the Sun, not 
only whilſt he is above F our horizon, but 
alſo for ſome time before his riſing, and 
after his ſetting, ſo long as any of his rays 
can either directly, or by refraction, reaclr 
any part of the Atmoſphere within our 
viſible horizon; for the air, as welt as all 
other mediums which tranfmit light, re- 
fracts or bends the rays of it, if they come 
into it from a different medium. This 


property of the air is exceedingly dene 


© Thus if the Sun ſhines into a dark room, 
through an hole in a door or ſhutter of a window, 
we perceive it in a long ſtream of light, which ap- 
pears brighter the mer the room is of duſt or 
ſmoke. | 

+. The Atmoſſ phere is l to 9 ohne 
forty-five miles above the ſurface 'of the earth, and 
at the height of about ſeven miles from the earth 
the air is four times nearer than at the ſarface, an 
at the height of fourteen miles it is fixteen times 
nearer than at the ſurface, and ſo on in mathema- 


98 Proportion. CES 
ficial 


5 


— 


ficial to the inhabitants of the earth, as it 
lengthens the days by the addition of the 
twilight, but it gives Aſtronomers ſome 
trouble, as it changes a little the places of 
all the heavenly bodies, and makes them 
appear higher than they really are, and 
mult therefore be taken into the account, 

if we would be exact. The Ancients were 
not well acquainted with the refraQtion of 


the air, which renders many of their obſer- . 


tions of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially near 
the Horizon, liable to uncertainty. . 
Dr. Keil, in his Introduction to 4 
nomy, page 233, ſpeaking of the Atmoſ- 
phere ſays, © If there were no Atmoſphere, 
the Sun; immediately before his letting, 
would ſhine as briſkly as at noon ; but in 
a moment, as ſoon as he is ſet, we ſhould 
have theface of the earth in as great dark- 
neſs as it would be at midnight. So quick 
a change, and fo ſudden a paſſing from the 
- greateſt light to the greateſt darkneſs, would 
be very inconvenient to the inhabitants of 
the earth; but by means of the Atmoſphere, 
it happens that though after Sun-ſetting we 
receive no direct light from the Sun, yet 
we enjoy its reflected light for ſome time, 
ſo that the darkneſs af the night comes not 
fuddenly, but by degrees: For after the 
earth, by its revolution round its axis, has 
: withdrawn us from the fight of the ſun, the 
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Atmoſphere, which is higher than we are, 
will ſtill be illuminated by the Sun, fo 
that for a while the whole Heavens will 

have ſome of his light imparted to it. But 

as the Sun goes {till lower under the Hori- 
zon, the leſs is the air illuminated by him; 
ſo that when he is got as far as eighteen 
degrees lower than the Horizon, he no 
longer enlightens our Amoſphere, and then 
all that part thereof that is over us becomes 

8 dark. So likewiſe in the morning; as ſoon 

as the Sun comes within eighteen degrees 

of the Horizon, he begins again to en- 
lighten the Almoſplere, and to diffuſe his 
light through the Heavens; ſo that its 
brightneſs does ftill increaſe. till the Sun 
riſes, and makes full day. This illumina- 
tion of the Atmoſphere, po Nate of the Hea- 
vens between day and night, is what we 
call the twilight; which is Oplerved in the 
morning before Sun-riſing, and at night 
after his ſetting. In Zan it is named 
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0% Mountains. 


8 are ſo eee arts of | 
| the earth, as to demand ſome 
notice here ſhould be taken of them. th 

| '*: We 
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the eye they may appear. pouah and diſ- 
agreeable, but whoſoever will reflect on 
their internal ſtructure, muſt own it is a 
piece of work deſigned by art, no leſs than 
the animal body ; for the internal parts 
mult be firm, yet open, that they may 
admit into their cavittes the rains and water 
falling from the ſæy *: Nor muſt the cele eſtial 
a Ta ns there, but perform A various 
and mazy courle, till it breaks out again 
into the open air, at the ſides and roots of 
the hills, ee it flows in meandri 

ſtreams, to enliven the parched J ſoil, _ 
chear the thirſty tribes of animals. Many 
of them are allo internally furniſhed with 
mines of rich metals; others are remark- 
able for the dreadful eruptions of fire, 
ſmoke, Rones, and aſhes, as Mount Etna 
and Vz/uprus,, which ſeems intended by the 
Almighty Architect as vents to iſſue out the 


4 


ſubterraneous heat of the earth, and 


thereby prevent frequent earthquakes. The 
heighth and rey, of mountains in gene- 


There are ſeveral Mountains ſo bigh as to 
penetrate the clouds, by which they collef a a 
- moiſture, that is increaſed as the winds bring more 
clouds to them, Allthis moiſture being collected 
together in ne channel, falls in winding currents 
down the deelivity, to- refreſh the Inhabitants. 

Thus Mountains ſerve to attract the water from 
RY 3 „%%% 


ral 
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ral, anſwer to the ſpacious plains they are 
intended to water below. To meaſure the 
height of a mountain is moſt readily per- 
formed by a Mercurial Barometer; it being 
univerſally agreed on, that the quickſilver 
is ſuſtained in the tube of the Barometer 
by the preſſure of the air upon that quick- 
filver, wherein the lower end of the tube is 
immerſed ; that the farther from the centre 
of the earth the Barometer is placed, the 
ſhorter is the column of air, and the leſs 
its weight; by the preſſure whereof the 
quickſilver is ſupported in the tube, and 


conſequently the lower will it ſubſide. 


Thus, whatever is the height of the quick- 


| filver in the tube at the bottom of a well, 
it will Rand lower when the Barometer is 
brought up to the ſurface of the earth, 


and will ſubſide ſtill lower, if it be carried 
up to the top of an high tower; and this 


ſubſiding of the quickſilver is in a certain 
Proportion to the height of the place where 


the experiment is made. Thus Doctor 
Schenchzer took the heights of ſeveral of the 
Alps, from the detail of his obſervations; 
which may be ſeen in the Philoſophical 
Tran/attions for the year 1728, No. 405 
and 406. It appears that the higheſt of 
the Alps, the tops whereof are covered with 
everlaſting ſnow, do not riſe above 1coo0 
Paris feet, which is 10680 Engliſi feet, or 
| two 
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two Engliſi miles, 120 feet above the level 
of the ſea; and theſe Mountains, which 
are undoubtedly the higheſt in Europe, 
that Gentleman is of opinion may A 

the e Wen! 8 mu ROS 
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bes Of the Dai of the Sea. 


HE depth of the ſea has been thought 
by ſome to anſwer the height of 
Mountains as if the earth had been once 

a perſeQ globe, and the Mountains con- 
ülted of what was taken out of the cavities 
made for the reception of the waters; but 
this is mere conjecture, without any i 
foundation. The depth of the ſea is in 
many places unknown, being . 
able by the line, though great lengths have 
been made uſe of for that purpoſe. Mr. 
Bsqyle, in his Treatiſe of Subterranean and 

Submarine Regions, mentions a curious 
Traveller, who, upon enquiring whether 
he had taken notice of any extraordinary. 
deep ſoundings inthe vaſter ſeas, anſwered, 
that on the other fide of the line, about 
the Latitude of 35* they let down 4000 
fathom of line, — that the lead, which 


ee about 3⁰ or 35 pounds, by going 
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fo deep, appeared, when drawn up again, 
mtenſchy cold, like Ice. There Wi the 
fame Treatiſe feveral proofs that tlie ſea- 
water is colder the deeper we go. Varenius 
tells us, the depth of the ſea has, in ſome 
places, been found a German mile, Which 
is equal to four Enghi/h miles. Ricciolus 
writes of ſome Engliſimen having ſounded 
with lines to the depth of gooo ells, but 
he ſpeaks of it by hear-fay, Plaus Magnus 
ſpeaks of ſome parts of the Northern Seas 
being ſo 5 6 that a ſtiip-load of line 
would not ſuffice to ſound them to the bot- 
tom; but this I ſuppoſe is ſaid at ramdom. 
Ceſar is ſaid to have found the depths of 
ſome parts of the Mediterranean, ' and the 
Adriatit not to exceed fifteen ſtadia, whichis 
almoſt. two Enyli/k miles: It is probable 
that from this relation that Pliny ſays, the 
depth of the ſea is in fome places fifteen 


ſtadia. In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions for 


the year 1728, No. 405, we have a de- 
ſcription of a Machine to meaſure: the 
greateſt depths of the ſea; but if any expe, 
riments have been made: therewith, they 
are not yet communicated to the public. 
Die proportion of thie ſurface of the earth 
td that” of the ſea; fo far as diſcoveries have 
been made, may' be found by taking the 
paper of a Terreſtial Globe, and ſeparating 
the land from the ſea with a. pair of * 
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and com aring the reſpective weights of 


each. This experiment ſuppoſes the deli- 
neation of the globe to be correct; the 


paper whereon it is printed ſhould be alſo 


of an equal thickneſs as near as poſſible, 


weighing thus the papers of Mr. Senexs 


Globes of ſixteen inches diameter, the 
weight of the paper whereon the ſea was 
repreſented was 349 grains, that of the land 
124, fo the ſurface of the ſea “ is almoſt 


three times as great as that of the land hi- 


therto diſcovered. 


o © 


„This is pretty evident, from a bare inſpection 


of the Circular Maps; for at one view we ſhall 


obſerve the great South Sea; Pacific Ocean, Atlantic, 


Sc. to contain more ſpace tlian all the Land. 
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ATABLE of the Latitudes and Longitudes - of 
ſome of the moſt eminent places of the Earth; 


together with their Differences of Meridian in 


Time, accounted from the Meridian 


of the Royal 


Obſervatory at Greenwich. | 


Dunkirk, Flanders 


8 C 
LE Places Names. 5 Latitude. Longitude. f 2 5 | 
D. M. B. M. H. M.“ 
Acapulco in Mexico} 17 30/106 N W 
Agra, Mogul's Court} 28 30 83 1565 33 E 
Aleppo in Syria | 37 20| 36 15/2 52 E 
Alexandria, Egypt „ 33 oo} 2 1 : 
Antwerp 51 10] 4 15 0 17 E ; 
Babylon 34 30] 48 30! 3 14 E. 
Barbadoes 113. 0 58s 15] 3 33 W 
Barcelona 1. 26] 2 300 O 1 AE 
Batavia 6 8 I5ſaoo 45 © 43 E 
Bengal © 1 56 95 15 6 21 E 
Bergen in Norway 61 oo| 8 oof © 32 E 
Bononia in Italy 300 11 45 0 47 E 
Boſton, New England] 45 25 70 37 4 422 ⁰ W 
Breſt in France 48 23] 4 30 o 18 W 
Cadiz in Spain 36 16] 7 30 0. 30 [W 
Calais in France 5 537] x: 4581? 7436 
Canea in Crete 35 29| 24 7 1 363] 
Candiz : 35 18] 25 15| 1 41 E 
Cape Verde, orGoree| 14 43] 17 51 1 9g |W 
Cheuſan, China 30 Oojſz2zzx 300 8 6 2 
Cochin, Eaſt- Indies 9 25 75 455 3 E. 
Conimbra, Portugal] 40 30 9 47 o 39 7 
Conſtantinople 46 2141 45} 2 --7- 156 
Copenimgen ' * | 55 40 12 300 0 50 E. 
Cracow, Poland | 50 10 19 30 1 18 E 
Cuſco in Peru 2 8 25| 73 45 4 55 W 
Dantzick in Poland | 54 . 22] 19 1 16 E 
Diepe in Normandy] 49 56| 1 e 4.8 
Dublin in Ireland | 53 12] + oo] o 28 [W_. 
$3 01] 2 140 9 15 
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Frankfort, Main 
Geneva 
. Genoa _ 
Ghent 
Greenwich Obes," 
Goa in India | 
Goes in Zealand 
p Hamburgh | 
Jamaica 
Leghorn 
Lima, peru 
Lintz, Auſtria 
Liſbon, Portu 
LONDON 
. Madagaſcar 
Madrid 
Martinico Iſland 
_ Marſeilles 
Meflina 
Mexico 
Montpellier 
Mofcow 


Nangazack, Japan | 


Nancy, Lorrain 


Naples | 


Nice, Provence 
Oxford 

Padua 

Paris 22K 
Pekin, China 
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Pr ague, Bohemia 
Rausbon 
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„„ Places Names. 1 f Latitude. ano. id 
er path B. N. D. N H. VI. 
B Rhodes | 36 42 33. 8 
* , i436 20 
mop 1 ESL MY 5 oo 
eren, ij er 3-4 35 
Seville 37 . 36]. 6 30 
Siam, in India | 14 180100 45 
Iſpahan, Perſia 36 14] 65 00 
Stockholm 58 50 17 30 
Syracuſa, Sicily 37 415 15 
Toulon, France 43 0 5 45 
. Tripoly in Barbary 32 54/13 00 
Valentia, Spain, 139 30 00 45 
Venice „ „ iß 18... 39} 0. 59. 
Vienna 3 48 22 17 15| 1: 9 
n 31 35/13 80 © . 
York 54 Oo] 1.00,0 4 
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F TER vat i has 4 faid, 1 
duly turns his attention to the 
things on this our Terraqueous Globe, mult. 
neceſſarily confeſs, that they are ſo con- 
nected, fo chained together, that they all 
aim at the ſame end; and to this end a 
vaſt number of intermediate ends are ſub · 
ſervient. Alb chings contained in the com- 
pals: of the Univerſe declare, as it were 
with one accord, the infinite wiſdom of 
the, Creator Hence that enchanting beauty 
which. yields ſo much pleaſure, whether we. 
| behold the vaſt machine at one view, or þ 
at greater leiſure ſurvey its different Parts. 1 
How delightful is the. proſpect . of the, _ MM 
Earth, diverſified with Hills Vallies, Woods, 1 
Rivers, Lakes, and Seas! The verdure and 
freſhneſs of the Spring, the rich fruits. of | 
Autumn, and that plenty of TR: Ee 
flowers which gaily bloſſom in Summer, 
greatly heighten our pleaſure. Not only 
the fertile fields and meadows which are 
watered with brooks and rills; not only 
the, woods, and richer plains, with the 
[- graſſy paſtures of the mountains, and all 
| the more finiſhed ſcenes, give pleaſure to 
the eye, and ſtrike us with a ſenſe of 
de ; but even the rougher and leſs, 
: 2 finiſhed | 
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finiſhed parts of Nature. With a pleaf- 


ing aſtoniſhment we behold the barren 
heath, the wildneſs of the deſart, the un- 


ſhapen. rocks, and impending precipices, 
The rigours of Winter have their peculiar 


graces, and furniſh us with proſpects which 
become agreeable in their ſeaſon. Beſides, 
what plenty is there of the liquid Ele- 
; _— widely diſperſed throughout the 


Eart Waters riſe up in ſweet ſprings 


Genoa ling or in minerals of a more 


ha taſte. according to the different 


kinds of earth, ſtones. or metals, with 


which they are impregnated 3 in their ſub- 


terraneous paſſages. + Sometimes collected 
into larger quantities, they flow down 


gently in purling rills. Sometimes they 
roll along with impetuous currents to the 
Seas, from whoſe. ſurface being continu- 
ally raiſed in vapours by the influence of 


the Sun, they float in the Atmoſphere, 


and are rarified or condenſed. according 
to its temperature, Being rarified, the7 
mount up into the higher regions, till be. 
coming of the ſame gravity with the cir- 
cumambient air, they are ſuſpended a 
timè; or if condenſed, fall down in dews, 
rains, ſnows, hails, and froſts, and witch 
their enriching moiſture convey is 
ſeeds to all parts of the Earth. By the 
We cha viciſſitudes of the Tides, when 


the 


E 
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the! waters riſe or fall, according to the 
motions: of the Moon, all ſtagnation of 
the Ocean is prevented, and the foulneſs 
and corruption of its waters are purged. 
And to preſerve the Element of air pure 
and healthful, gentle gales and breezes, 
nay. the fierceſt winds, become the obeda- 
ent miniſters of the Almighty. * 

Again, we are to kd the Earth | 
IS of: a prodigious bulk, placed at a pro- 
per diflance from the Sun. If it had been 
ſituated much nearer, it had been too 
much ſcorched; if at a greater diſtance; it 
had been frozen with cold, and had be- 
come unfit for the ſupport of vegetation, 
and animal life. By its diurnal rotation, 
and by the inclination of its axis to the 
plane of the Ecliptic, all its parts in com- 
mon are gradually illuminated, and warm- 
ed in a manner moſt beneficiat for the 
whole. The clouds and air, with which 
it is ſurrounded, ſerve,” by an admirable: 
mechaniſm, to prelerve and cheriſh ani- 
mal and vegetable life. The Earth con- 
tains in its bowels a great variety of rich 
materials, which may be applied to excel- 
lent uſes, as the art of Man had ee 
* proved. 

The ee x" 5 * 2 . N w 
prowl. that the inequalities on the ſurface 

of * Earth, ariſing from the vaſt ranges 
Bhi H 3 of 
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of the mountains; that the largeneſs of the 
ſurface of the Seas; that the obliquity of 
the axis of the Earth to the plane of the 
Ecliptic, are mighty advantages to man- 
kind; that the large ſurface of the Sea, 


and the huge tracts of the Mountains, 


are neceſſary for forming the rivers, and 
producing a ſufficient quantity of rain; 
and that if the axis of the Earth were per- 
pendicular to the plane of the Ecliptic, we 
could not have thoſe proper degrees of 
heat and cold, which are neceſſary to raiſe 
up Vegetables, and to bring them to per- 

fection; and particularly, that all thoſe 
tracts · of the Earth which. lie within 4 5 
degrees of Latitude; would have more 
heat than they have at preſent, which 
would be hurtful, inſtead of being an ad- 


vantage; while all the tracts beyond 45 


degrees of Latitude, would have been de- 
prived of ſeveral degrees of heat, which 
they enjoy at preſent. Above all, the in- 
finite wiſdom, goodneſs, and energy of the 
great Creator appear conſpicuous, in con- 


tinpally raibng up, preſerving, and fſup- 


porting, from the beginning of the world 
to this day, ſach immenſe numbers of ani- 
mals and rational creatures, whoſe natures 
he has exalted far above the moſt glori- 
ous. bodies, which are inſenſible of life or 
being. Animated with different _ 
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offenſe; or endued with the more excel- 


lent and axalted faculty of reaſon, they 


enjoy various degrees of happineſs. Their 
neceſſities and wants, their appetites and 

deſires, are infinite; but there is ant 
ance of proviſion to ſatisfy and ſupply 
them. T] he Earth i ts ful of the riches 9 | 


the Lord” 


Thus are we 8 not to lock upon 


the ſublime reflections which Natural Phi- 


loſophy leads us to make concerning the 
Author of the Univerſe, as mere curioſi- 
ties; for this ſtupendous work, which ap- 


pears always more wonderful the more we 


know it, gives us ſuch exalted notions of 
its maker, that they fill our minds with 
admiration and reſpect. But above all, 


Aſcronomy lays before us one grand attri- 


bute of our Creator, viz. his immenſity, 


by the. diſtance, magnitude, and number 


of Celeſtial Bodies. How grand is that 
proſpect which is ſet before us during the 
ſolemn filence and ſhade of night! The 
Luminaries of Heaven ſhine forth with 


majeſtic pomp, and form a glorious ſpec- 


tacle to the eye. To the contemplative 
mind they appear ſtill more wonderful, 
and afford a delightful ſubje& of * 
lation. | 


The vulgar look upon the Stars as no- 


Wo: more than a multitude of bright 


ipanglcs, 
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angles dropped over the ætherial TER 


They have no higher notions of theſe fine 


appearances, than that' they are fo many 
golden ſtuds with which the empyrean 
arch is decorated. But ſtudious minds, 
that carry a more accurate and ſtrict en- 
quiry among the Celeſtial Bodies, bring 


back advice of a moſt aſtoniſhing import. 


Let us recollect the moſt ſtupendous diſ- 
coveries, and let the unlearned remember, 


that the ſcene we are going to diſplay, is 


the workmanſhip of that incomprehenſible 


Being, who is perfect in Knowledge, and 


mighty in Power; whoſe name, whoſe 
nature, and whoſe operations are great and 


marvellous; who ſummons into being, 


with equal eaſe, a N e N 225 or ten 


thoufand words: 155 
The Moon that walks among the bril- 


ant army of the Skies; excelling them 


all; this fair regent of the night ſhews 


the wiſdom of that Omnipotent Ruler, 
who has dreſſed her in beaming but dor 
rowed ſilver, and made the waters of the 


pathleſs Ocean ſubject to her po we... 


The Comets, which fometimes dart into 


the illimitable parts of æther; farther than 


our eyes can follow them, and return from 


the long, long excurſion, ſweeping our 


affrighted Hemiſphere with their enormous 
me 165 * in glowing characters, the 


handy 
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handy work of the Creator, who, at his 
Sovereign pleaſure, withdraws the blazing - 
wonder, or ſuffers the portentous ſtranger 


to ſhake terror over a guilty lanc 
Who that looks upward to the midnight 


Sky, and with an eye of reaſon beholds 


its rolling wonders, can forbear enquiring 


of what thoſe mighty orhs were formed? 


Amazing to relate! they were produced” 
without materials. — They ſprung from 
emptineſs itſelf. / The ſtately fabric of 
_ univerſal nature enterged out of nothing. 
A bare fiat accompliſhed all: Let them 
be, ſaid God. He added no more, and 
immediately the marvellous edifice aroſe, 
adorned. with every beauty, . diſplaying . 
innumerable” perfections, and declaring, : 


pra. © 


A 


The Earth, to us that dwell on its ſur- | 
face, ſeems by far the moſt extenſive Orb, 


that our eyes can any where behold. It 
is alſo cloathed with verdure, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by trees, and adorned with. a variety of 
beautiful decorations : Whereas, to a ſpec- 


tator placed on one of the Planets, it wears 


an uniform aſpect, looks all luminous, and 
no larger than a ſpot. To Beings who. 
dwell at ſtill greater diſtances, it entirely 

diſappears, That which we call ey 


_ amidſt admiring Seraphs, its Creators. 
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the Morning or the Evening Star, is a- 
planetary World, which, with four others, 
that ſo. wonderfully vary their myſtic 
dance, are in themſelves dark bodies, and 
ſhine only by reflection; have Fields, and 
Seas, and Skies of their own; are furniſh- 
ed with all accommodations for animal 
ſubſiſtence, and are ſuppoſed to be the 
abodes of intellectual life. All which, to- 
gether with this our earthly habitation, are 
dependent on that grand diſpenſer of 
Divine munificence the Sun “, receive their 


light from the diſtribution of his rays, and 


As the Arabs worſhip the Sun, I have ſeledted 
from U/oxe, the following ſublime, and pathetic 
Prayer. His riſing is firſt mentioned in the foHow- ' 
ing beautiful, deſcriptive manner Juſt as the all. 
glorious Sun's: reſplendent-:diſk had peep'd above 
the hill, two Arabs were ſeen to proftrate them-" 
ſelves, on the Earth with hands extended, and with: 


voice expreſſive of the moſt encrgetic feelings, thus 
pour ed forth their ardent 3 — Sove- 
reign of Nations, of Ages, and of all Worlds, thoa 
ſendeſt again the hleſſed meſſenger of thy good - 
neſs to proclaim thec, the Author of new 1 21M | 
to the race of man ; far too reſplendent for hunian 
eyes, is the bright creative/ Sun. The ſource: of 
good, the origin of all perfection; perfect emblem 
of its incomprehenſible Creator. Oh ! that the light 
of the eternal Sun may irradiate on our hearts! 

that mankind may feel thy favours to be their 
only good, and make Eternity the ſcope and aim of 
alt their actions W UG 
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derive their comforts from his benign 
agency. 5 
The Sun, that ſeems to perform its daily 
ſtages through the Sky, 1s, in this reſpect, 
fixed and immoveable; it is the great 
axle of Heaven, about which the Globe 
we inhabit, and the other planetary Orbs, 
wheel their ſtated courſes; The Sun, tho” 
ſeemingly ſmaller than the Dial it illumi- 
"nates, is abundantly larger than this whole 
Earth, on which ſo many lofty Mountains 
rile, and ſuch vaſt Oceans roll. A line 
extending from fide to fide, through the 
centre of that reſplendent Orb, would 
meaſure more than eight hundred thouſand 
Miles; a Girdle formed to go round its 
circumference, would require a length of 
Millions; arid were its ſolid content to be 
computed, the account would even con- 
found our underſtanding, and almoſt ex- 
ceed the power of language to expreſs. 
Let us attend our Philoſophic 4 2 
and we ſhall be brought acquainted with 
ſpeculations e more e 
and amazing. 5 
This ſyſtem of ours is but z a very ſmall 
part of the Univerſe: Every Star, though 
in appearance but a lucid point, is. really 
a valt Globe, equally ſpacious and lumi- 
nous with our Sun; and like him the 


cen | 
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centre of a magnificent ſyſtem, attended 
with worlds which their unmeaſurable dif- 


'tarice veils from our ſight. 
The more attentively I view | the chry - 
tal concave, the greater number of lumi- 


Nnaries I Fe ET Abundance of minuter 


e that lay concealed from a ſuperfi- 


cial notice, are viſible on a cloſer exami- 


nation; eſpecially in thoſe tracts of the 
Sky which are called the Galaxy, and are 
- diſtinguiſhable by a ſort of Mzlky Path ; 
there they are crouded rather than dil 
ſeminated: The Region ſeems to be all 
on a blaze with their blended rays: They 
ſhine thick as dew drops on the face of 
the morning Beſides this vaſt profuſion 
which the prying eye diſcovers, were I to 
make my ſurvey from a part of the Globe, 
_ - conſiderably nearer the Southern Pole, I 
"ſhould behold a new choir of ſtarry 
bodies, which have never appeared in our 
Hemiſphere.— Of the Pole Star it is ob- 
fervable, that, while other luminaries alter 
their ſituation, this ſeems unvariably fixed. 
While other luminaries now mount the 
| battlements of Heaven, and appear upon 


duty; now retire beneath the Horizon, 


and reſign to a freſh ſet, the watches of 
"the night; this never departs from its 


tation. This, in e . maintains 
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an uniform poſition, and is always to be 


found in the ſame tract of the northern 
Sky.—How often has this beamed bright 


intelligence on the Sailor, and conducted 


the Ship to her defired Haven! In early 
ages, thoſe that went down to the Sea in 


Ships, and occupied their bufinefs in great 


waters, had ſcarce any other ſure guide 


for their wandering veſſel. This, there- 
fore, they viewed with the moſt ſollicitous 


attention : By this they formed their, obſer- 


vations, and regulated their voyage. When 


this friendly guide was obſcured by Clouds, 


or inveloped by miſts, the trembling Mariner 


was bewildered on the watery waſte. His 


thoughts fluctuated as much as the foam · 


ing Surge; he neither knew how far he 


was advanced, nor whither to direct his 


courſe. But when this auſpicious Star 


broke through the gloom, it diſſipated the 
anxiety of his mind, and cleared up his 


1 paſſage. He re- aſſumed with ala- 


crity the management of the Helm, and 
was able to ſhape his courſe with ſome 
tolerable degree of ſatisfaction and certainty, 
and that even in thoſe ſilent hours, when 
the. World was locked up in quiet ſleep. 
Thus when night's fable Curtain is let 
down, and feeble Nature calls for reſt, we 
pals, perhaps, the hours 1 in ſweet refreſh- | 

I 


ing 
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10g numbers. Take then, friendly Reader, 
one ſhort leſſon to your couch, forget 
not the hand which protects mankind on 
the vaſt' Ocean, that divine Hand who 
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i 4 North. Noe ben 
| CIS neee 
tempts of ſeveral great men Ard mine! 
Navigators, of different nations, oth: of th 
former and: preſent age. pf eit ol 
f The, phion of there being a Norh-welt 
paſſage * between the Atlantic c ant DULL 


Ocean, hath continued for, mares thany.tyo 
centuries, and. Og mpta made 
40 
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180 Ar END 
tolchſebver tl pullage have not beenerat- 
tentdled with the Zebns Bgced, yet, in o.. 
fequeicæ 6f ſuch attempts, great advantages 
Mer eval "not by the merchants 
but aby che mengof ſeience ; in mut 
les a ſatin, tothe adventurer, tough 
difapp — = ry —— 
big! a8 EHT 
——_— — this 8 
Coninites as Webident by the Wale 
3 this! pochrious and of 2fome 
malt hprefiivn ina delaription 
—_— may vet prove unentertai | 
Phe adjacent ſeas { Greenland' deem the 
plineipal receptacle br tab furprizing uit 
the 8 a | 
and Dujtch/ Vupohithisy coalt, andoprovesr a 
verpiuſefulli border Fhehz iat 
1 im Maj and give = 
overby Mal/mimer} becauſe:thetvthe Whale 
wee der; it is alſo extreme dan- 
us tot chem tot continue in thislrwery 
devere elite after the above fim, being 
ibi tobe frozen in, which has ſevetal 
times been the caſe with former # urifor- 
tunate wre 5 the 0 of many 
a n galt test h 937 - $5: vb1ileves. 
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din e 19 boy Car. n. 13 2 lie na! 
2 it K. aha, with "A two perſon 
3 two $I were tqund* frozen” aprons 1 

| d ins Sa the” Vfth; (diſcdrered“ by 
E * men who came that way accidentally) in 

5 8 "Latitude. 
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 Iives'5+ Their manner hof fiſhing-,45);tþ1g7 
they faſten their ſhips) io theficeb and = 
a8 g ench ſhip has BX boats, fo, 4werrol 
them ih twelve men are rdexeſ out 
to watch the coming,:of; the; Whale; they 
are c alſo "faſtened, tothe! ice, at a mall 
diſtance from the ſhip;; asi ſpenjas exerghey 
ſee him: they ru ſh. (viftlr pan him behind 
that he: may; rt ſhe; the boat: ner yeach». at = 
withi Ws tail: Z the manzthat is at; thenhead 
of ithe boat darts an harping! iron wits. alt 
his might into the body bf abe filh, and 
leaves t: there; to this; irontheress falened - 
acbord of about 2700 yards long each boat 
Haring ſeven ſuch cotds which. are 
tiouſſñ tied one to another as. Oecaſi ou 16+ 
quires, and as the wounded Whale runs 
this iris out with immoderate: ſwiftneſe aa 
man keeps continually wetting it toi prevent 
fring! As ſoon-as thei Whale is ſtruch he 
other four boats join the tyo ſirſt againſti he 
Whaleictiſes, they tkruſt ſharp ſances dato 
Du partof him they come at,. MH OE 
tally wounded he ſpouts through! two Jidles 
in this head:to} a prodigious ; height, It 
Taser To #of wl3 ot © iges 51; 
Latitude 78 Degrees; after which Captain Mont 
toſt all his crew, two only lived out of ſixty- 


four. Beſides taels 5 eee ee 
of Re l. teQa,of yearn, % ine ? 
ſever: climate, where he, col tp 1578 1 | 

25 to oa ice, 400 4e<&c; Ce, his he, Fx 


inſſniſum. - | He EE 
VV | quantities. 


botlies, and are, thought to feek 
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2. by which lols he ſhortly 


diess 7 0 10.1 14 eig oe v2 ron 
ary ry 2 b d been, | 
Ae e Var high. equen. 
Aube much A fat, 


ich- yeilds three os four-thouſand galls. 
Mak, The Whale: has very. ſkrong ſine 
_ aboutithe fail auth Which 33 | 
winds hifnſelfias: be-pleaſss;.and, often over-,, 
ſew tha boats andlanet: die ſw ins with wor; 
daxfuly wilinels, : Td Wye A Hactein theiſea, 
lkew link hap: fail. - Theſe: animals 


u 
aan ee by.. 2 kind, f ich, 
whichoſemetiines: eat large . zee 
0 
befare n ſtarm, being obſerved: at {gc wy 
time to txiſt und pie about 10. d violent. 
wander Theo Whale bone, is, the, gilla,, 
whizh conſiſts Gf feleven ox . Hundred; 
peices, moſt ef them fig feat Jong And 
four broad; a god Whale is a e 
1090k. Ihen couple  fourooud 
thidemale has teats and fughles, ome: bu 
manner df land animals: a ae ane. N 
brought forth ig as hig as a hogſhe ad. „he, 
Wuhale's throat is, ſo ſtreight, that here is, 
| banda room for a man's arm to paſs. 


to aht As h 215 28.45 deddarceniand, 
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mib l owed Jonah, an "the raider; beckuſe it 25 
ſaid. no Whale WE ever ſeen in theſe feks 389 
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0. Deg rees Weſt on 
e Degr ves North Latltudee The 
Polar reg Ns 000 and milerahle, 
iy thinſy inhabited, ant thoſe u ſtupid 
z rude). barberous kind of people; here are 
but few animals or vegitables“ The animals 
at&'chisfly Deer F Bears, eme of whichrare« 
white) Fotes/(vild.Fbyidand!!Fiſt! But 
| heirs pr ns co 32 
time ehere ig a e nightiof- 
thiag wore the Sun Being all this! time 
below their Horizon; and in eee 
they have a perpetual day of three moriths,- 
the Sui dariag the Summer never ſets to 
them but ſhines nearly as powerful, and 
quiticas hriglit at twelve: &alodk'at night 
wich them as ar twelve Otlocl in the day. 
und all pars (yet diſcovered). near 
the" Pale are e eee c and 
miſty ee, - which; together: wich the 
derivation of the Sun's light during winter, 
accihsns a very uncheary, *rthelanchbly 
| glei; o Mat their day is ſomewhat like 
o heavy Winter's evening juſt before the 
dark night comes on; a kind of owl light 


BCE LM il int 
16 more probable that 1 5 great fiſh foken of, 
| Jonah i 1. 17. was a Shark, which is not only a very 
votracious, * (ANY. large fiſh, 8 4000 lb. 
and a man has aAualy. been ſound inte ANI 
bob ofa Shark. . t 3. Sg $9000 x 1 | 
The 
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8 ey + nd 


| 2 a Tang into the high ſeas; t 
560 K. Eee e Large Belt 
animals upon lt, that bark — 4 4 Or 

408. and ate quite' Tavenous with hunger; 

they © den "Twin from” one * "to 
_ another, and feed upon dead e 4 
We lea bones won the 
pars 5 0 lk le b Rs 
7 e Polar circle, cla bythe Diltch 

Spilzbergen, in Latitude "8 1 Degrees, were 

found a few poor , Half-Narved, 
untraQable p<op E, 1700 ers 7 ry ond ef 

eating train Eil, which they preferred before 

5 N that Was offered” to em £ — jar” pal 


N 2 1 4. 7 IG. 


39 great thaw has moſt dr 6 
huge 1 into 9 froq 


the top of very high. rocks, with a. moſt horrible 

' noiſe, fields of ſnow and ice rolling from the vaſt 
livities. of ſtupendious mountains, with Nature 
(at the appearance of the long loſt Sun; diſſolving 
ae 1 . wemend 
"IPG: „ 5 
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above. ground, thas. dom if ever are 7 


* 'VERQMAns animal. 


2 Creme. His Daniſh x Majeſty oF At e 
ears Une N ip an 
cit Altientey from the impediment of 

; the ice, reach the nothern parts of Green- - 

| land}; the crew went on-:ſhore; and from the 


very falphareous ſmell that ſcented thoſe 

. Parts, they itnagined the mountains muſt 

. contain great quantities of ſulphur ud. 
ery matter, and upon further ſeare 

ey found a kind of ſilver ore, which they 

Tm K Carried 


aniie,. che: ſharpneſs of the air preferving.- 
nt em; nor .axethey: ene thele: 8 5 | 
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enmar, but it was not a 
very valuable fort, as from one hundred 
weight thereof © they could een 

enty ounces of pure leer ne odio; 
ee high Northern Latitude ee ee | 
of Pn ſtone, finer —_ ve gs ala- 
be er. In the ir 1608, Hudſon 
as ſelit to fro ang the North Pole, — 
ene as far as 82 Degrees, and ſaw 
.Jeveral iſlands Northward; but ice prevent- 
ed his reachitig them. Thoſe few who 
have , penetrated into very high North 
Latitude, fay, the ſoil in moſt places as 
you draw near the Pole is ſcarce any thing 


but rocks or heaps of vaſt ſtones, many of 


them ſo high that the upper half ſeems to 
be above the clouds. The little vallies 
between them oye filled with broken ſtones 
and ice heap d up for many generations: 
what little lat ground there is, is barren, 
having och heath, moſs and ſome few 
plants, as cabbage, ſoured, lettuce and ſcur- 
vy-graſs; theſe are produced by the infinite 
quantity of wild fowls that build their neſt 
and dung on the top of the mountains, 
and in their ſummer is expoſed to the 
Sun- beams, and is with the moſs waſhed 
down by the melted ſnow, and makes that 
mariure on th. ground which opens: the 


| The 
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-to the Uſe of Maps, 187 
The - firſt that ever ſearched for the 
-Northowelk: paſſage was Captain Frobiſher. 
in the year 1376, with two veſſels arrived 
to the Latitude of 62 Degrees, found a 
great inlet of ſixty: Leagues in length, and 
main land on both ſides, called by him 
Fyxobiſſters Straits; he found here the black. 
lead ore, and upon Smiths Iſſe was found 
everal ſtones, out of which was extracted 
ſome ſmall quantity of gold; a dead filh 
_ owas allo found twelve foot long, ſhaped 
like a Porpoiſe, 1 A, horn fix foot 
along growing out of his bis ſnout, which is 
+l} kept at Hindſor. 
70 It would exceed 8 9 — of 3 K 
otandatei the voyages of all thoſe who have 


* 


22Stideaventred:to explore the Polar Regions ; 3 


2buti the: laſt! attempt of this kind was the 
datter end of the ſpring in the preſent . year 
12779, when the Carcaſs Bomb-Ketch, com- 
manded by Captain Lutwitch, which, toge- 
Ather brich his Majeſty's ſhip, the Sea Horſe, 
: manded by Captain  Phapps, was ſent 
dor be the Government in fearch of diſ- 
coveries near the Polar Regions, particul ar- 
y to make Aſtronomical Obſervations near the 
North Pole, and to diſcover 4 Northern 
\: paſſage: into the Great ;. South, Sea or Faſt 
Indies, and although ſeveral very able and 
| {ſkilful adventurers of our own. and differ- 
ent nations have attempted to navigate this 
KS difficult 
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difficult frigid zone, yet few have been 
able to penetrate fo near 2 — | 
as our late Engl voyagers, a | 
the great eee po dangers that 
occurred from che huge and amazing rocks 
of floating ice, wich other imminent hazards 
which Semen to multiply upon them, yet 
they continued their undertaking with much 
vigour and ſpirit) until fuch obſtacles pre- 
ſented themſelves that to have perſevered 
muſt have been "termed extreme raſhnefs. 
They continued their Northern courſe as 
high as $2 Degrees North Latitude; they 
were then within the Polar (Circle, being 
about 1800 miles northward from London, 
an within 540 miles f the North Pole. 
Phipps, it ſeems, has every reaſon 
to believe that few, if n voyagers, 
have failed nearer the North Pole in that 
| Fea, as he found a line of ice runs in the 
_- ſame Latitutle for 25 Degrees of Longitude, 
| therefore this immenſe body df ice _ : 
extend for 1500 miles; a moſt Pre 7 
- ſpace, which moſt probably fills the . 
Sea of the Polar Region beyond that Lati- 
tude. They were ſeveral times fo em- 
bayed in the ice as to find their fituation 
almoſt deſperate : from the firſt to the tenth 
of Auguſt, they were incloſed in the ice, 
and were happy to get back into the open 
ſea, after WY made the * efforts, 
with 


— 


£5701 
£5 'Y * 
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= the 8 riſk, to perform dei 
undertaking. This, however, was far from 
being the only great danger Capt. Phippsð 


ſhip had to encounter during the voyage, 


for after they were parted from Captain 
Lutwich, on = 10th of September, they met 


with, a moſt violent ſtorm, which on ſo bad 


a coaſt as the Eaſtern ſhore, in the German 


Ocean, expoſed them to the moſt imminent 
danger, and notwithſtanding they threw 
four of their guns overboard, they very 
narrowly - eſcaped foundering. Yet upon 
the whole of this hazardous voyage they 


did not ſuſtain any conſiderable lofs, the 


| 11 of both veſſels arriving in Eugiand 
erfect health, and although 1 they have 
rried in their deſign, it was by no 
js owing to their want of either kill - 


or. reſolution, A 
Captain Luluich brought fromethe alk 


of va. Zembla, as preſents for- his Ma- 
jelty,. A. large + white female Bear and an 
amphibious animal, between a Fiſh and 
Otter, having the "reſemblance of both, 


which was found on a * floating iſland of 


* Theſe floating fields or pieces of ice are fre- 


quently more than a mile in length, and upwards 
by 100 feet in thickneſs, and when put in motion 


by a ſtorm nothing can be more terrible. The Dutch 
140 thirteen ſhips eruſhed to ves by them in one 


ſeaſon. 
he coldneſs of this climate is ſaid to change 


the Bears to a white colour. 
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ice, in Latitude 81 North: theſe creatures 
are exceeding fierce, and were cloſely con- 

fined the n vo yage, hving on any 
thing they could get. Amongſt the very 
füngular animals that belonged to thoſe in. in- 
tenſe Regions, is a kind of atnphibious 
one called the Sz a HonsE; this is a ſur- 
Prizing ſea monſter, much bigger than an 
1.5 having a ſkin like a Seal, with thort 
Hair, mouthed like a Lion, and” frequently 
ſleeps upon the ice, and Arete f lay g 
upon the ſhore baſking in the ſun; but 
their principal reſidence is in the ſea; their 
tails are like other fifh and web footed, and 
have four feet and no ears, and commonly 
have one or two young ones at a time. 
| When the failors find them upon a flake 
of ice with her young ones, ſhe takes her 
young ones in her paws and caſts them into 
. the. ſea, then jumps in after them, and 
takes them again into her arms and plunges 
up and down with them; ſometimes he 
will throw her young from her and make 
up to the boat with great fiercenels to at- 
tack the men, but their ſhouting and noiſe 
generally intimidates her, when ſhe returns, 
takes her young and ſwims off. 

Nova Zembla was one of the coaſts which 
Captain Trutwich touched in his voyage of 
Diſcoveries, the Dutch call it the Ifland of 
Weygates, is Gituated ii in the North or Frozen 

| . 


: ſhips having ever paſſed to the 


in the winter and fſhing in the ſummer. 
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Si between © ad 80 en ol Eaſt 
| Longitude, and between 70, Degrees of 


North Latitude, and the North Pole ſepe- 


rated from the province of * Sqamoieds in 
Nuſſia by a narrow, ſtrait, called the Straits 
of Weygates; whether it be an iſland dr part 


of ſome great continent” is uncertain,” no 


AAN 


of it, though many | attempts been 
made to find out a North Eaſt Paſſage to 


China that way. The Dutch indeed paſſed 
the Streights of Weygates on the Eaſt fide of 


it in the year 1596, but did not find it 
practicable to ſail Farther for the fields of 


- ; ice they met with. There are no conſtarit 
, a here, but the Samoieds and Ofiacs 


climb over the mountains of ice in the 


Straits when they are frozen over, and 
hunt Elks and Rain Deer at the proper 
ſeaſon. Some writers tells us, that "Nova 
ELembla is the Iſle Carambice of the Antients, 
<7 from whence men may go upon tlie ice as a 
far as Greenland and further; it has there- 


fore been thought the people that ord in- 


FOE America went over this way. 


* FSR is the ak northerly Prepieesef REY 


an Europe, ſituated on 'the F rozen Ocean and the 


River Oby: the inhabitants livin 8. in huts and caves 
under the ſnow; their only employment is hunting 


About 
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About No Zembla, in Latitude 75 De — 
grees, is much conſolidated i ice; vaſt quan- 
tities alſo float in and out of the Tartarian 
or Frozen Sea, which makes the navigating 
thoſe” parts extremely difficult. But it is the 
opinion of ſeveral experienced Voyagers, 
that by falling more North. eaſt an entrance 
might be found into higher Latitudes. It 
was remarked by our late Adventurers with | 
Captain Lutuich and Captain Phipps, that 
the ey found it colder, and the ice increaſe _ 
in proportion, as they heightened their 
Laa which ſeems to e the 
opinion of A 3 more clear PV. fea. at i, 
Polo” 

It was bleed by ſeveral on bog che 
Sea Horſe, on ſome very fine. days in 555 1 
and July, that notwithſtanding the ſeverity. 
of the climate, the ſun had ſufficient power 
to make the itch and tar run down the 
ſides of the ſhip, which in fact, is not 
owing ſo much to the power of the ſun as 
to its long continuance above the Horizon, 
the ſun in thoſe parts during Summer never 

ſets, but continues above the earth for more 
than four months together, therefore Wn 
muſt be its continuance, more than its 
warmth, occaſions this effect. We alſo 
learn by this voyage of diſcoveries, that the 5 
Aurora Borealis, or Northern lights, are 

much more luminous nearer the Pole than 
| with 


10 the 11e of Maps, 19 


i wah us, the light emitted from them i 18 
much ſtronger than wich us, glittering, 
darting, ſtreaming, and ſnaping in 4 
ſingular manner with an amazing noiſe: it 
is remarkable that thoſe lights axe — — 4 
to the inhabitants of the more Southern 
parts of our Hemiſphere; Whether they are 
known to thole who inhabit the , Southern 
Frigid Zone, is yet undetermined; divers 
art the opinions and -conjeQures relative. 0 
this phenomenon. Some haue thought it 
to be a fiery matter contained in the bowels 
of the earth and iſſuing out at the North 
Pole in a kind of luminous vapaur, which | 
as we ſee electrical bodies, emit light in 
the dark, and as a proof of this hypotheſes, 
Dr. Halle) x from experiment, that 
there are ſome ſtreams, as inflammable ſul· 
phureons ones, which are capable of ſo great 
a degree af expanſion, that they will render 
themſelves 2 Fa than the air they float in, 
even when that fluid is as rare as it can be 
rendered by art, for they will riſe to the 
top of an exhauſted. recerver..” Such ſtreams 
or exhalations therefore, iſſuing from mines, 
vulcanos, &c. from the ſubterraneous parts 
of the earth, muſt neceflarily aſcend toward 
the top of the Atmoſphere, hich is to the 
| heighth of farty-five mile. But, however 
ratienal this account may appear, in my 
own 1 the effebt i produced by un 


intire 
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intire different cauſe, and which I believe 
to be no other than the Sun's rays reflected | 
on the clouds from the ice and water, the 
fame as we ſee a bright knife, poliſhed 
ſteel, or ; glaſs, will by the ſun or candle 
 refle&; itſelf. upon the ceiling of a room, 
.and there tremble and dance about as you 
move the mirror W. ich occaſions it; thoſe 
lights are generally. | ſeen, with us in the 
clear evenings .« of Summer and Autumn, 
making their appearance a fe bh mr 
ſun ſet, at which time the Sun (though 
to us) 1 1s, ſhining. with a ſtrong and Ni 
Juſter guts, 185 imm nenſe S an, 
and our Forth Tropick, Ettends 
his 0d Fen time over. the F oel Dea 
5 in th bs Norihers Hemiſphere, and thus the 
ice being ſet in motion by. the wah 2 
' fleQs- | bright... rays above _the Pol: t- 
moſphere ;; this appening at t * of 
our night, renders thoſe refleftcd ra 8 Thee 
5 Conſpicuqus to us,-And are, 5 what” We m 
che Northern Ligbts. ee ; 
. Amongſt. 5 — diſcoveries which Captain 
4 and Phipps were to atiempt, was 
the cauſe of the variation of the Needle, 
and the ſource of the attractive powers, 
which, perhaps (could they have penetrated 
ſo far) might have been found at the North 
Pole. The general direction of the Needle 


towards the Pole teaches us how to ſteer 
| our 


0 the. 975 of Maps. | _ 
| our courle ; but the *. deviations from this | 
| direction which are undoubtedly ſubje& to 
| ſome law hitherto little known, wi pro- 
| bably afford new methods, reſerve by 
15 nature for the Mariner's aſſiſtance i in finding 5 
; out in what point of the Globe he is. 
i Some years ago his Britannck Majeſty ſent 
. out Mr. Halley in a veſſel: nie for the 
5 improvement of maritime knowledge. After 


a cruiſe in both Hemiſpheres, this aeg 


5 Aſtronomer traced a line upon the Globe — 
: in which all the touched needles would | 
t point due North, and their declinations in- 1 

5 creaſe in proportion to their diſtance from 

5 it; ſuch à line well aſcertained would, in 

a aqa great meaſure, ſupply what is ſtill want- 

5 ing for the knowledge of the Longitude at = 
. ſea; for by obſerving the declination of the ( 
. Needle in any place, it would be caly' tro | 


f determine . far it lay to the Eaſt or 
* _ Weſt of any particular meridian. As to 

5 the North - weſt paſſage, however e | 
ful our late a> may have been, yet 


ve” US, Craoape, rre2eR — 


2 * The Compaſs varies much more ner the North TH 

as Pole than in moſt other parts of the earth, which 

A makes Dr: Gibert's rule doubtful, when be aſſerts, | 
ic an were more earth is more attraction of the Com- 
1 = s hap peneth by variation towards it. Now the — 
th wn Comba of Ala, &c. muſt be unſpeakably | 
| more than at or near the Pole can be; yet here is j 
le more 5 Ne ee woes & ee. | 
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tinuance the extreme ſeverity of this very 
Intenſe cimate. Beſides, here is a winter 
at the North Pole of ſix. months, during 
which time the natives would be utterly 
deprived! of the ſun, and have one com- 
pleat diſmal night of half a year, that is 
om September to March'; after which they 


| would have one corpleat day of half a 


pyear, as the ſun would e 
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with them from March to September, during 
which time, at twelve o clock at night, the 
fun would ſhine with them as bright as 
twelve O clock at noon: thoſe amazing 
extremes, with the intenſe cold; together 
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country, plainly indicates that Providence 
never intended thoſe 155 as a reſidence for 
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